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PREFACE. 


The Papers included in this number of the Journal of Social 
Science are less than half of the Saratoga Papers of 1884. As 
some misapprehension may exist in regard to the publication of 
Papers by the Association, it may here be said that all Papers, 
engaged for the General Meeting of the American Social Science 
Association, are so engaged with the understanding that they may 
be printed in the Journal of Social Science, if the Council so 
decide ; if, therefore, the writers choose to publish their Papers 
elsewhere, (to which the Council offers no objection), it must be 
with the stipulation that these Papers may also be published in 
the Journal, at the option of the Council as to the time of publi- 
cation. Several of the Papers read at the last General Meeting 
have been omitted from the Journal No. XIX and the present 
Number, at the request of the authors or for other reasons. 


Erratum. — The date of the reading of Dr. Harris’s Address, 
and Mrs. Tarsor’s Report, was September 9, 1884, and not 


September 4 as printed. 











I. PAPERS OF THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


I. ON THE FUNCTION OF THE STUDY OF LATIN AND GREEK 
IN EDUCATION. 
AN ADDRESS BY PROF. W. T. HARRIS, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT 
; OF EDUCATION. 
(Read Tuesday, September 4, 1884.) 

All modern Christian nations make a study of Latin and 
Greek occupy the essential place in the course of study prescribed 
for a thorough education. Yet these are dead languages, so-called. 
They are no longer spoken by any people, and they are not used 
to any extent as a written language. Such a state of facts is cal- 
culated to arouse question and protest. Why should so much time 
be occupied in learning languages that are not to be used in writing 
or speaking ? 

When we ask how this happens, we are told that the study of 
language is the study of human nature, and that the Latin and 
Greek are the two most perfect tongues known to the world. 
Hence they form the best subjects to study for discipline, and for 
training in exact thought. Moreover, these languages exert a 

‘refining influence on those who study them. 

Such reasons as are based on the ‘‘ discipline,” ‘* exactness of 
thought,” or ‘* refining influence,” supposed to be derived from 
their study, are somewhat vague, and need explication. So, like- 
wise, the assertion that they are ‘‘ perfect” languages. 

Upon inquiry, we find that the Latin and Greek languages are 
spoken of by some as being ‘‘ perfect,” in the sense that they are 
complete as regards further growth, or by others as regards etymo- 
logical inflections ;—or, again, as regards syntactical organism ; 
or, finally, as regards capacity for expression, whether artistic, 
scientific, or historical. This designation of ‘‘ perfect” does not 
seem to recommend itself as a substantial reason for the prominent 
place that Latin and Greek hold in education. In the first sense 
intended — that they are complete as regards growth — that they 
are ‘*dead” languages, — they would have no advantages over 
the Anglo-Saxon, the old Norse, the Zend, the Sanscrit, or any 
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other dead language. Nor is it obvious at first glance why such 
completeness is an advantage. Why should we not study a living, 
organic growth wherein we can trace a process actually going on? 
Laws are manifested and revealed to us only in the actual changes 
which transpire within a process and not in its dead results. 
Again, if inflections are considered, what thoughtful man will 
assert that inflections are a mark of perfection? Is the Sanscrit 
more perfect than the Latin, because it inflects twice as much as 
the latter language? Does not maturity of spiritual develop- 
ment rather do away with inflections? Could the syntax of Greek 
and Latin do any more wonderful things than the syntax of Milton 
and Shakespeare? Could the language of Cicero express what 
that of Burke could not? Could the language of Plato and Aris- 
totle express what Hegel and Schelling found German inadequate 
to express? It is doubtful if any of these questions could be 
answered in such a way as to defend Latin and Greek on the 
ground of perfection over all other languages. 

A far better ground is urged for classical study by English 
speaking peoples in the fact that it furnishes the root words to 
that part of our vocabulary which is more especially the language 
of thought and reflection, while the Teutonic or Gothic ground-work 
is the language of sensuous experience and of common life. 
Hence it happens that even a little study of Latin makes a great 
difference in the grasp of the mind as regards generalization and 
principles. Without Latin, the trope and metaphor underlying 
the abstract terms necessary to express all elevated sentiment or 
thought in English, and, more specifically, all scientific results, 
whether moral, legal, spiritual or natural—is not perceived or felt. 
Such trope and metaphor is the basis of abstract terms, and hence 
the latter have been called ‘‘ fossil poetry.” To gain command 
of the resources of a language, one must revivify this poetic 
element, must acquire an ability to feel the trope and metaphor 
which it contains. 

This argument for the study of Latin by English-speaking 
peoples holds good, in a greater or less degree, for the Romanic 
nations of modern times. But it is not so convincing when 
applied to the Germanic, Norse, and Sclavonic peoples. It is 
when we come to look at the study of Latin and Greek, in its rela- 
tion to all European culture, that we find a more satisfactory 
reason, and begin to see its truer and deeper psychological bearing. 
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The general principle which determines insight-giving studies is 
this ; they must be of such a kind that they lead the individual out 
of his immediate and familiar surroundings, and cause him to 
breathe the atmosphere and become familiar with the accessory 
conditions of an earlier historical stage of the people from whom 
he derives his culture and forms of civilization. Each stage of 
civilization is a product of two factors; one factor being the ante- 
cedent stage of civilization, and the other factor being the new 
social force which modifies the former. Every stage of civilization 
goes down into succeeding ones in human history as a silent factor, 
still exercising a modifying influence upon them, but in an ever- 
weakening degree. 

The education of the child, therefore, takes him out of his imme- 
diate atmosphere of feeling and desire, and bathes him in the rare 
atmosphere of the early infancy of his race. ‘The nursery tales 
that greet his dawning consciousness — and later the fairy stories 
and mythological material that delight his youth are simply the 
transfigured history of the deeds of his race. 

With the education of the school, begins the serious appropria- 
tion of the classics of his people, wherein he becomes by degrees 
conscious of the elements of his complex being. He finds one 
after the other the threads that compose his civilization ; threads 
that weave the tissue of his own nature as a product of civilization. 
The Chinese youth reads Confucius and Mencius and sees the 
universal type and model on which the Chinese world of to-day is 
formed. ‘The Hindoo child listens to the stories of the Hitopadesa, 
and learns the Vedas and Paranas, and becomes conscious of the 
ideal principles of his caste-system. The young Turk reads the 
Koran, and learns to recognize the ordinances which direct and 
control the life of his fellow-men. 

It will be acknowledged without dispute, that modern civiliza- 
tion is derivative, resting upon the ancient Roman civilization on 
the one hand, and on the Greek civilization on the other. All 
European civilization borrows from these two sources. To the 
Greek we owe the elementary standards of sesthetic art and litera- 
ture. They have transmitted to us the so-called perfect forms. 
All culture, all taste, bases itself upon familiarity with Greek 
models. More than this, the flesh and blood of literature, the 
means of its expression, the vehicles in which elevated sentiment 
and ideal convictions are conveyed, largely consist of trope and 
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metaphor derived from Greek mythology. Before science and the 
forms of reflection existed, the first method of seizing and express- 
ing spiritual facts consisted of poetic metaphor and personifica- 
tion. Images of sense were taken in a double meaning ; a material 
and a spiritual meaning in inseparable union. We, and all Euro- 
pean nations, — even the ancient Romans, — are indebted to Greek 
genius for this elementary form of seizing and expressing the sub- 
tle, invisible forms of our common spiritual self-hood. One can 
never be at home in the realms of literature without an acquaint- 
ance with this original production of the Greek people. 

More than this, the Greek people, essentially a theoretically in- 
clined race, advanced themselves historically from this poetic 
personification of nature towards a more definite abstract seizing 
of the same in scientific forms. With the Greek race, theoretical 
reflection is also indigenous. The Greek language is specially 
adapted to this function, and in the time of the historical culmina- 
tion of the Greek race, appeared the philosophical thinkers who 
classified and formulated the great fundamental divisions of the 
two worlds,—man and nature. All subsequent science among 
European peoples has followed in the wake of Greek science ; 
availing itself of Greek insights and piously using the very techni- 
cal designations invented by the Greek mind for the expression of 
those insights. 

The theoretical survey of the world in its two phases of develop- 
ment, esthetical or literary, and reflective or scientific, is therefore 
Greek in its genesis; and a clear consciousness of the details as 
well as of the entire scope of that side of our activity, requires the 
use of the elementary facts that belong to the genesis or history 
of its development. A knowledge of Greek life and literature is 
a knowledge of the embryonic forms of this great and important 
factor in modern and all future civilization. 

The Roman contribution to modern civilization is widely different 
from that of the Greeks. Instead of esthetic or theoretic con- 
templation, the Roman chooses the forms of the activity of the will 
for his field of view. He has seen the mode and manner in which 
man must limit his practical activity in order to be free. He must 
act in such a manner as not to lame and paralyze his own 
activity, nor mar the products of the activity of his neighbors. 
Let each one act so that his deed will not be self-destructive if 
adopted by all men. This is the Kantian formula for free moral 
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activity. Man is placed in this world as a race and is not complete 
as a single individual. Each individual is a fragment of the race, 
and his solution of the problem of life is to be found in the proper 
combination with his fellow-men so as to avail himself of their help, 
theoretical and practical. Theoretically, they will help by giving 
him the results of their experience in life ; their pains and pleasures, 
their mistakes and successes; the theoretical inventory which 
they have taken of the world in its infinite details, and the princi- 
ples they have discovered as the units which reduce those details 
to a system. Without this combination with his fellows, he re- 
mains an outcast, a mere embryonic possibility of man. How 
important, then, it seems to us, is this invention of the civil forms 
which make possible this combination and cdoperation. 

Other peoples, before the Romans and contemporary with them, 
may lay claim to this invention of the civil code. But their claims 
cannot be sustained. Moral and ethical forms in sufficiency they 
have ; but the civil form which gives and secures to the individual the 
circle wherein he shall exercise supremely his free will, and beyond 
the limits of which he shall submerge his individuality utterly in 
that of the State, the supreme civil institution —such a civil 
form elaborated into a complete code of written laws, we do not 
find elsewhere. It is, moreover, a settled fact in history, that 
modern nutions have received their jurisprudence from the Roman 
peoples, modifying the same, more or less, to accommodate it to 
the developed spirit of the Christian religion. 

It is essential for a correct view of this subject to consider 
carefully the nature of the forms of expression which must be used 
in order to define the limits of the free will. The code which 
expresses such limits must deal with prohibitions only, in so far as 
it defines crime. But it must furnish positive forms in which all 
agreements and contracts are to be defined. The full exercise of 
free will within the sphere allotted to the individual, is accom- 
plished only by means of the institution of property. The complete 
idea of property implies the possibility of its alienation or trans- 
ference toothers. Contract is the form in which two or more wills 
combine, constituting a higher will. The Roman law furnishes the 
varied forms in which this higher will, essentially an incorporate 
will, is realized. This is the most important contribution of Rome 
to the civilization of the world: So important is contract to the 
Roman mind that it deifies soulless abstractions, seeing in them 
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incorporate powers. The State is its Jupiter, its Mars, its Juno, its 
Venus. The word Religio etymologically expresses the highest 
spiritual relation, as conceived by the Roman. He makes a vow, 
proposes a contract to his gods, and the gift of the god being 
obtained, he will faithfully fulfil his vow. 

The Roman people possess, as individuals, a double conscious- 
ness, a limitation within the self, the self as supremely free 
within the circle of its property, the self as utterly submerged in 
a higher will, [that of the State], beyond its personal limit. All 
modern civilization, rooting as it does in Rome, which had 
conquered the whole world, receives as its heritage this double 
consciousness, and can never lapse back into the naive, childish 
consciousness of pre-Roman civilization. Just as the technical 
terms and expressions, the very categories in which literary and 
art forms, or philosophical and scientific forms are possible, are 
derived from a Greek source, so too, on the other hand, these 
most important civil forms of contract and incorporation and 
criminal definition are borrowed from Rome, and were originally 
expressed in Latin. Latin derivatives, in most of the European 
languages, still contain and define these distinctions. 

To study Latin, just the mere language and its grammar, is to 
study the revelation of this Roman spirit in its most intimate and 
characteristic form. Language is the clothing of the invisible 
spiritual self of the people—a revelation of its primary attitude 
towards the universe. A study of the literature, politics, history, 
religion and law making of the Roman people is a still further 
initiation into the mysteries of this phase of modern civilization. 

Comparative philology and sociology owe to society the duty of 
investigating the Greek and Latin languages with a view to dis- 
cover the grammatical and logical adaptation of those languages 
to express the fundamental point of view of those peoples, the one 
theoretical, and the other practical, and also to ascertain how it is 
that they stimulate, by reaction upon the minds of those using 
those languages, the original, theoretical or practical tendency. 
The modern youth, by common consent in all modern civilized 
countries, is trained upon Latin and Greek as especial discipline 
studies. Little or no mention is made of the rationale of this 
process to the pupil. Very little is done to point out the relation 
between the facts obtained within the sphere of classic literature, 
and the modern facts which surround him. Nevertheless, these 
ancient facts concern, in one way or another, the genesis of the 
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modern facts, and all effective activity of the student’s mind goes 
to the construction of bridges of relation from the one to the other. 
Merely by thinking the modern facts of our civilization through 
the prisms of the ancient facts, the classically educated man is 
able to decompose the compound rays united in the modern. All 
unconscious that the classical material of his education performs 
the function of a decomposing prism, or that the ancient facts are 
embryonic stages of the modern facts, the student finds that he 
has practical possession of a superior power of analysis and gener- 
alization, and that he is able to fix his attention upon a single 
strand of modern civilization, its political and legal forms, or its 
theoretical and its ssthetical, and use the same theoretically or 
practically. His facility is a real possession of the highest practi- 
cal value, but he may not have any true theory of its existence or 
its origin. He may call it a college ‘‘ fetich.” 

It is the subtlest and least observed or most rarely formulated 
expression of the spirit of the Greek and Roman peoples, namely, 
its impression upon the grammatical forms and categorical terms 
of their languages, that exercises the surest and most powerful 
effect on the classical student. 

One may say that of a hundred boys, fifty of whom had studied 
Latin for a period of six months, while the other fifty had never 
studied Latin at all, the fifty with the smattering of Latin would 
possess some slight impulse towards analyzing the legal and polit- 
ical view of human life, and surpass the other fifty in this direc- 
tion. Placed on a distant frontier, with the task of building a new 
civilization, the fifty with the smattering of Latin would furnish 
law makers and political rulers, legislators, and builders of the 
state. 


In the same way, a smattering of Greek, through the subtle 
effect of the vocabulary and forms of Greek grammar, would 
give some slight impulse, not otherwise obtained, towards theoret- 
ical or esthetical contemplation of the world. On the highest 
mountain ridge a pebble thrown into a rill may divide the tiny 
stream so that one portion of it shall descend a water shed and 
finally reach the Pacific ocean, while the other portion, following 
its course, shall reach the Atlantic ocean. It requires only a 
small impulse to direct the attention of the immature mind of 
youth in any given direction. <A direction once given, subsequent 
activity of the mind follows it as the line of least resistance, and 
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it soon becomes a great power, or even what we may call a faculty. 
Certainly, it follows that the busying of the mind of youth with 
one form or phase of Roman life will give it some impulse towards 
directing its view to the forms of the law. Or, the occupation 
with the Greek language and life, will communicate an. impulse 
towards literary and philosophical views of the world. 

But Latin and Greek ought not to be advocated as a substitute 
for English literature, science, or mathematics. Each topic gives 
something to the mind; each one omits something. 

The one who arranges the course of study must carefully ascer- 
tain the educational value of each branch of learning, and fix the 
proportion accordingly. The classical studies help to give 
perspective to the mind. ‘They enable the pupil to become con- 
scious of the separate tendencies that enter his life. 

In the concrete world into which we are born, there are complex 
relations— an infinite manifold of historic tendencies and influ- 
ences have mingled. The present life is like a web of cloth into 
whose texture are woven threads of the most diverse description 
and origin forming its warp and woof. 

We are powerless to discriminate the elements which form our 
present life, because they are so complicated and blend into so 
close a unity. 

If, however, we can leave the study of this complex result, and 
find an opportunity to investigate its elements in a separate form, 
and become familiar with their appearance by themselves, we 
shall acquire the capacity to recognize them when united in the 
life of the present. 

Analysis must precede synthesis in conscious or scientific knowl- 
edge. In primitive or first knowing, there is little consciousness 
—a mere life of feeling. Cultivation of the intellect begins by 
analysis and follows with synthesis. 

Thus, it is, that Latin and Greek are retained as most important 
studies in higher education. Latin and Greek are the languages 
of the two peoples that hinge European civilization to Asiatic 
civilization. The spirit of Asia—the Oriental world—is not in 
favor of the individuality of man—neither in religion, nor politics, 
nor art, nor science. There is an all-devouring primordial unity 
as deity (Brahm), which lacks the attributes of consciousness 
itself, and is hostile to any and all forms of human individuality. 
There is only despotism or irresponsible rule in the states of Asia ; 
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only intellectual subordination in the Asiatic mind, and only the 
portrayal of such subordination in Oriental art and literature. 

Greece and Rome form the entrance to the western civilization 
which unfolds individuality, and regards the human attributes as 
essentially divine and substantial. 

The Greek mind, under the purpose of Providence, develops 
and expresses free intellectual insight under the form of science, 
and symbolizes freedom in all forms of art—gracefulness being 
the appearance of freedom in material guise. 

The Greek has had this function so wholly to itself, that it is 
the source from whence the forms of theoretical insight are bor- 
rowed by all modern European peoples. Its sculpture, architec- 
ture, poetry (epic, dramatic, lyric), eloquence, history, and the like, 
have furnished models for the modern world. If we have departed 
from those models in our highest reaches in literary art or science, it 
is rather by additions to the Greek original than by new foundations. 

The Greek mind furnishes us a sharp contrast to Asiatic absolut- 
ism and debasement of individuality. We feel at home with the 
Greeks when we come to them from a sojourn among Oriental 
nations. 

What Greece has done for theoretic and art development of 
civilization, the Roman has done for political forms and usages. 
It is the law-making consciousness of the world. It emerges 
from Asiatic absolutism and irresponsible power, and defines 
rights and duties, and sets up these definitions as conscious stand- 
ards which shall limit alike the governed and the governing. In 
the course of time the distinction of the law from the men who 
administer it, becomes so clear that constitutional forms are 
written out and acknowledged, and the people become so free that 
the obvious purpose of the state is declared to be the security of 
the people in a rational exercise of their individual powers. 
‘** Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” on the part of the 
individual subjects require laws and definitions, and for this, gov- 
ernment is caused to exist, and all the machinery of legislative, 
judiciary and executive departments organized and perpetuated. 
The personal element of the government has been entirely con- 
cealed, and those who act in the government are governed by 
written laws like all their fellow-citizens. 

Roman history is the history of the transmutation of rude vio- 
lence — robber life—into mutual recognition of rights explicitly 
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stated and defined. The deeds of the human will have been the 
sole object of consideration through ages, and discrimination has 
been reached in regard to the effects of human actions — what can 
be done without injury to others, and what can not be done, has 
been slowly but surely discerned. The individual shall act so that 
his action may not collide with those of his fellow-men, and each 
action annul the other—but it shall take such a form that 
it reinforces the rational actions of his fellow-men. When the 
forms of reasonable action are discovered and defined, institutions 
become possible. ‘* Institution” is a Latin word, and describes a 
spiritual existence created by the Roman mind. It is a spiritual 
combination,of man with his fellow-men —just as a steam-engine 
or a mill is a material combination. 

All modern State forms, municipal governments, corporations, 
public or private; all forms of justice, are based on the Roman 
contribution to civilization, and they are expressed in Latin words 
for the most part in all modern languages. 

The study of Latin and Greek is a species of self-alienation, or 
estrangement, therefore, which familiarizes the mind with essential 
elements that enter modern civilized life — it familiarizes the mind 
with these elements in their early and independent forms, as they 
existed in history in their first origination and before they mingled 
and lost their separate significance. Familiarity with those ele- 
ments in their early and isolated existence gives one power to 
recognize them in modern life. 

Analytic power of mind which cannot recognize and trace out 
connectedly these great essential threads of social life, is not of 
much strength or value. It is not able te discriminate practically 
nor understand and decide on practical questions. It is hopelessly 
lost when one of the threads it is trying to see disappears under 
the meshes of other threads and comes up under some superficial 
change. It is the essential relation which Greece and Rome have 
to Modern civilization that makes the study of their spirit so im- 
portant in modern education. 

A study of Arabic or Sanscrit or Chinese, would have far more 
self-alienation or estrangement in it, but it would have no return 
to our modern life ; it would furnish no keys to our situation — for 
Chinese and Arabian and East Indian life bas not developed into 
our own but is an arrested development halting on the other side of 
the two great emancipations performed for us by Greece and Rome. 
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It happens that a very little study of Latin has an influence to 
put the mind into an attitude of observation of the activity of the 
will-power. The genius that formed the Latin language has every- 
where impressed itself upon that language so that an acquaintance 
with its mode of expression habituates the mind to contemplating 
will-forms rather than intellect-forms; it is practical, rather than 
theoretic ; it lacks the pronominal development in the form of the 
article, and suppresses the demonstrative method of defining 
which belongs to theoretic peoples. The Greek, on the other hand, 
has the perfection of pronominal development in the direction of 
the article, or demonstrative, and its use favors theoretical 
habits of mind. An infant of a few days or weeks old is made by 
its parent to hold the rattle-box in its right hand. After a few 
corrections, it becomes a second nature to grasp and hold things 
in its right hand. A very slight impulse at the beginning, makes 
a change in the entire body. For the right hand and arm grows 
much stronger and more skilful than the left. Finally, one hemi- 
sphere of the brain grows larger than the other, and one lung 
develops more than the other; each of the five senses develops 


one of its pair of organs, so that one side is the special organ of 
voluntary attention. 

So a very slight impulse, derived from a few months study of 
the grammar and vocabulary of the Latin or Greek language, 
results in forming a habit of looking at essential forms which enter 
modern life, either on the side of the will or of the intellect, and 
the individual’s view of the world is fixed for his whole life. His 


capacity to see and clearly define these forms, and to recognize 
their essential nature under protean shapes grows with his growth 
and strengthens with his strength. 

If the few in a new community happen to have a mere smatter- 
ing of Latin and the others of the community have none whatever, 
the business of expressing and administering the forms that relate 
to the combination of men into institutions will fali to those few. 
It makes little difference whether they have read Latin literature, 
and still less difference whether they have heard lectures on Roman 
institutions, or read about them. Six months’ study of the Latin 
language does more to develop a habit of the mind to view will- 
forms than many years of mere study of Roman history or of 
Roman customs. 

Thus, for ages, the mind of youth has been trained in- the 
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schools on the two ‘‘ dead” languages, Latin and Greek. For 
the evolution of the civilization, in which we live and move and 
have our being, issued through Greece and Rome on its way to 
us. We kindled the torches of our institutions —of the watch- 
fires of our civilization —at their sacred flames. The organism 
of the State, the invention of the forms in which man may live 
in a civil community and enjoy municipal and personal rights ; 
these trace their descent in a direct line from Rome, and were in- 
digenous to the people who spoke Latin. In our civil and politi. 
cal forms, we live Roman life to-day. That side or phase of the 
complex organism of modern civilization is Roman. Our-scien- 
tific and xsthetic forms come from beyond Rome; they speak the 
language of their Greek home to this very day, just as much as 
jurisprudence and legislation pronounce their edicts in Roman 
words. 


To assimilate this antecedent stage of existence, therefore, it is 
not sufficient to form an acquaintance with it by reading its history 
or literature in translations. The thorough assimilation of it in con- 
sciousness demands such an immediate contact with it as one gets 
by learning the languages of these people — the clothing of their 


inmost spiritual selves. We must don the garb in which they 
thought and spoke, in order fully to realize in ourselves these em- 
bryonic stages of our civilization. 

If we now inquire what the substitution of a modern language 
say German or French — for Latin or Greek would effect, the 
answer is clear that a modern language stands to English in the 
relation of co-ordination and not in any sense in that of presup- 
position. As immediate facts, German and French stand in need 
of explanation through evolution, just as much as the English 
does. Their civilizations are not embryonic stages of the English 
civilization, but derivative forms from the same source. 

No one modern language is an embryonic type of another, nor 
does it present in its literature the embryonic form of the civiliza- 
tion of another people, even though it may be an ‘arrested 
development ” of some type of civilization. ‘To study the embry- 
ology of the butterfly, we must begin with the caterpillar, and not 
with the mosquito. So to understand the frog, we must study the 
tadpole and not the toad. 

Schopenhauer says, that ‘‘A man who does not understand 
Latin, is like one who walks through a beautiful region in a fog ; 
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his horizon is very close to him. He sees only the nearest things 
clearly, and a few steps away from him, the outlines of everything 
becomes indistinct or wholly lost. But the horizon of the Latin 
scholar extends far and wide through the centuries of modern 
history, the middle ages and antiquity.” 

In conclusion, let me formulate: The vocabulary of a language 
gives a person, to the extent he understands it, the view of the 
world attained by its race or people. 

The vocabularies and syntax of the Latin and Greek languages 
give to the people of Europe and America, an insight into the 
embryonic part of their civilization, and help them to understand 
themselves, and to analyze the forms and usages of their intellect- 
val and moral being. 

‘¢ Know thyself,” means, know the general forms and conditions 
which you must live in your life, unless you will fail to live well. To 
the self-knowledge of Americans and Europeans, then, some study 
of Latin and Greek is essential, and the most productive of all higher 
studies in directive power and practical ability to understand and 
deal with one’s time and situation. As a practical matter for the 


people of Asia and Africa, a knowledge of Latin and Greek is also 
necessary if they are to make a thorough study of the character of 


the conquering nations of modern times. 
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Never have the educational forces of the world been so active, 
aggressive and progressive as during the last few years. The old 
methods of dependence upon authority, of following precedents, 
of looking to the past for light and knowledge, have given way to 
the new methods of inquiring, examining, inventing, proving ; 
searching for ‘‘ short cuts” to practical knowledge, so that the 
individual may lose no time in getting into the full tide of work to 
be done. Within the memory of each one of us, to carry life and 
light to the heathen meant to bear the cross of personal consecra- 
tion and the Gospel as taught by Jesus Christ. Today, this work 
means not only that, but it includes the miracle-working powers of 
steam and electricity; it means the creation of new wants, that 
new industries may creep in; it embraces the penetrating and 
enlightening power of the press; all these forces now conjoin to 
educate the world out of barbarism into a higher life. The rise 
and progress of one or another method of instruction, the supposed 
results of routine work in school or college, deeply concern the 
practical educator. The student of social science seeks to ascer- 
tain what the public are thinking, and how that thought is applied 
to the best interests of the race. A recent writer says; ‘* Human- 
ity wants to know how to keep itself alive, and well, and doing 
well; it wants brought up for consideration, the wrongs which 
oppress it, the evils which defile it, the crimes which degrade it ; 
to have these causes investigated, and their remedies suggested.” 
Among the interesting subjects connected with recent educational 
work, this paper will treat only of those which seem to reflect most 
truly the spirit of the present, or which promise to give an impetus 
to the civilization of the future. 


Scuoot Savines Banks. 


Some of the greatest evils of the present time, which can hardly 
be considered too seriously, are the repudiation of debts, the 
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betrayal of pecuniary trusts, and generally dishonest methods in 
business. Education may do much to remedy these great evils. 
It may be assumed that the child who is early trained to deposit 
small savings in the bank is on the road to frugal and careful liv- 
ing; that the man who has been trained to habits of prudence and 
economy can be trusted. It was faith in the importance of a right 
beginning, and in the power of habit, which inspired a French 
teacher, M. Dulac, in 1834, to open a savings bank in his school. 
This habit among school children of depositing small savings, thus 
begun in France, has extended to Germany, Hungary, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Holland. In France, the number of school savings 
banks in 1880, was 10,261, with 213,135 depositors. The whole 
amount thus deposited by children at that time was more than a 
million of dollars. M. Laurent, professor of civil law in the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, said to the directors of the city schools, ‘* Saving 
must be taught like any other virtue, by causing it to be practised. 
Children are the best agents of social reform. While small sav- 
ings are of great value to all the children, they are specially so to 
the children of the poor, who see more pennies than larger coin, 
and for whom the habit of saving will be the only means of success 
in later years.” This gentleman went from school to school to 
give the children practical lessons in economy, and thus, with the 
encouragement of the school commission, savings banks have been 
opened in many of the Belgian schools. In the city of Ghent, 
nearly one-third of the school children are now depositors. These 
savings banks are nowhere established by law, nor are they sus- 
tained by any government agency. They originate with, and 
depend solely upon the efforts of the teachers and scholars, and 
their success is due to the attractiveness of the idea of accumu- 
lating wealth, and the persistence and interest with which it is 
carried on. 

The plan is very simple. After having made arragements with 
the nearest bank, the teacher informs his pupils that he is ready 
to receive their small savings, and that, as soon as the deposit 
amounts to one franc, he will transfer them to the regular savings 
bank, and the scholar will receive a bank book. The teacher 
fixes a day in each week when deposits will be received. He keeps 
a register in which he enters the names of the pupils and the 
amounts deposited. Each pupil keeps a duplicate account. 
Sometimes the registers and the blanks for the duplicate accounts 
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are prepared by the pupils themselves, as an exercise in writing 
and in simple book-keeping. The business outside the school- 
room, with the savings banks, is also very simple. At the begin- 
ning of every month, the teacher adds up the deposits of every 
pupil, and in case they exceed one franc he deposits the even 
frances, and keeps the amounts of less than one franc on the regis- 
ter of the school savings bank. When the pupil leaves the school 
the bank book is passed over to its parent or guardian. No pupil 
can withdraw a whole or a part of his savings without the consent 
of his legal guardians. 

A statement has recently been made, and to my knowledge, not 
contradicted, that the recent losses in this country through repudi- 
ation and defaulting equals the amount of the national debt. 
Whether this be true or not, the fact remains that more pains 
ought to be taken to form in our children habits of frugality and 
economy, if we would have the people of this country practise the 
virtues of honesty and fidelity. 


PHYSIOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. 


There can be little question that, to a certain extent, it is desir- 
able to instruct children in regard to the functions and normal 
condition of the human system; yet this should be done with the 
greatest caution, otherwise erroneous and often injurious notions 
will be inculeated. Recently, legislation has been secured in the 
States of Michigan, New York, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, requiring that ‘‘ physiology and hygiene shall be 
taught in the public schools of these States, with special reference 
to the effect of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics upon the 
human system.” The advocates of this law propose not only to 
introduce this proposed instruction into advanced schools, but 
according to the statute of Michigan, instruction in these special 
topics must be given to ‘‘ all pupils in every school.” Thus the 
pupils in primary, infant and kindergarten schools supported by 
the State must be instructed in ‘* the effects of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics on the human system.” We think it 
quite time to enter an earnest protest against this method of nur- 


turing children. This whole plan, however philanthropic may 
have been its origin and aim, is, to say the least, a misconception 
of the function and duty of the public school, and is impracticable 
in execution. 
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It' is not proposed by this legislation to teach the normal, but 
the abnormal; not health, but disease; it is not physiology, but 
pathology ; it is not temperance, but intemperance; a line of in- 
struction the farthest possible from the true work of the public 
school. That it is impracticable in execution is apparent from the 
fact that teachers themselves cannot be prepared to give correct 
instruction upon ‘* the effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and 
narcotics on the human system,” where authorities differ so widely 
as to these effects, which are so unlike under different conditions. 
That incorrect, uncertain, or vague instruction on such a subject, 
would be futile or injurious, requires no argument. These laws 
have, without doubt, been framed for the purpose of instructing 
children as to the effects of inebriety. The Church calls it a vice ; 
the State punishes it as a crime; and science considers it a dis- 
sase; but whether it be vice, crime or disease, it is an unfit sub- 
ject for children to study. Though it appears under the title of 
physiology, it is fair to presume that the statutes contemplate the 
study of this subject from the pathclogical or scientific standpoint, 
as a (disease, marked by a progression of symptoms, which, if not 
arrested, go on to death. This disease, inebriety, arises some- 
times from an inherited tendency, and sometimes from a weakened 
body or brain, which in its debilitated state craves stimulants. 
All the causes which produce this disease are not yet known. 
Neither are all the pathological conditions or the best methods of 
cure. Scientific investigators consider the field still an open one 
for research and inquiry, and would as soon require children to 
study the phenomena of cancer, consumption and lunacy as that 
of inebriety. The pushing of children into these abnormal fields 
of observation and study tends to produce the very effects which 
it is sought to prevent. 


It is a curious phase in state legislation that without abrogating 


the laws which permit inebriety to be punished as a crime, it also 
compels the infants and youth of the state to study its etiology 
and symptomatology as of a disease. But one more step in 
absurdity remains to be taken and that a logical one —to teach 
the therapeutics of inebriety, as well as its etiology, to infants. 
We do not believe in the method of the old Greeks, who trained 
their children to avoid drunkenness by bringing a drunken man 
into their company; but hold that any person may well be debarred 
from service in the schools of the state who brings into the school- 


9 
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room a tainted breath from the use of alcohol, an offensive odor 
from tobacco, a shaking hand from the misuse of coffee, an irri- 
table temper from tea, headache, prostration and stupidity from 
chloral, chloroform or opium. Thus would we teach temperance 
in all things to our children. The civilization of today demands 
that the atmosphere of the school-room be pure and wholesome ; 
that the instruction be adapted to the capacity of the pupils, and 
that a temperate and rational manner of living may be incited by 
the lives and examples of their instructors. On the other hand, 
let children suffer from long and continuous hours of confinement 
in school, let their brains be crammed and their bodies overworked, 
let their food be improper and their sleep deficient, and we shall 
soon discover morbid appetites and a craving for stimulants, which 
often lead the way to inebriety, lunacy, and kindred diseases. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. 


The gradual establishment of vacation schools in our large cities 
is an interesting study to observers of educational processes. 
These schools are the outgrowth of a tender and philanthropic 
sentiment among those who abound in charitable deeds. To keep 
the children of the poor from the noisy streets during the summer 
heat is the first object, — to occupy and amuse them rationally fol- 
lows. But to divert and amuse should not be considered the chief 
end of vacation schools. In one of these schools (recently visit- 
ed), where the primary object is not only to instruct but to teach 
the children to respect work, the results seemed to be happier and 
more successful than in those where the chief object is to amuse. 
This model vacation school numbers one hundred and thirty girls ; 
the average attendance is one hundred and twelve. The first and 
last lesson each morning is in manners, a teacher being always at 
the door to properly welcome and instruct each child in courtesy, 
on arrival, and at the close of school to speed each child on part- 
ing, as though she were an honored guest. It was a novel and 
delightful experience to watch the lesson in carpentry; the girls, 
in light dresses and white aprons, using the saw, hammer and 
chisel with deftness and precision, and turning out neatly made 
knife trays, and cutting boards, and tables, as well as miniature 
beds and bureaus, the directors explaining that housekeepers have 
to drive nails, and put up shelves, and repair furniture and play- 
things, and that it is better to be trained to do each of these neces- 
sary things properly. 
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The lessons in housekeping and marketing are given with the 
view of making the girls capable housekeepers, and not simply ser- 
vants. Lessons in the harmony of colors and in coloring pictures 
are followed, as the girl grows older, by lessons in embroidery, the 
tasteful application of color to articles of use or ornament for the 
house or person. ‘There are also lessens in sewing, knitting and 
drawing, in modeling in clay, and object lessons in flowers with 
talks about them, together with singing and gymnastic exercises. 
The director attributes the success of this school to the fact that 
the teachers in each department are skilled, having been specially 
and severely trained. 

More time should be allowed for vacation schools such as these. 
Three months are none too long to devote to practical instruction 
in industries, to avoid the excess of brain work, of memorizing 
and cramming, which is so properly a. subject of complaint and 
alarm. Were the hand and brain of pupils developed in due pro- 
portion, the result would be self-helpful, self-respecting, capable 
boys and girls, of whom the country. cannot have too many. 
These schools would also prove nurseries in which those with spe- 
cial talents could be discovered, and, through schools of technol- 
ogy, developed into the skilful artisans whom we now are often 
compelled to import, and who have been fostered and trained in 
their own country in schools supported by government appropria- 
tions. We do not need to further overload our public schools. 
Let us shorten the school terms, give the children time and oppor- 
tunity to use hand and eye as well as brain, set them about it and 
show them the first steps, and we shall have no just cause to com- 
plain of the lack of practical working ability among our youth. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMN2. 


It is with satisfaction that I speak of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz formed in 1882, to unite graduates of different 
institutions for practical educational work. Its present members 
are graduates of Michigan, Wisconsin, Kansas, Syracuse, North- 
western, Boston, Cornell, and Wesleyan universities, of Oberlin, 
Vassar, Smith and Wellesley colleges, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Its methods of work are unique in 
kind and progressive in spirit. The health of women, as students, 
was the first concern f this Association. A circular of informa- 
tion was issued, showing the relative amount of instruction and 
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opportunities for physical culture afforded to women in the institu- 
tions represented in the Association. This tabulated statement 
exhibited at a glance the deficiencies in this respect in all these 
institutions. It was sent to the college authorities from their own 
alumnze, and proved a needed spur to improvements in this direc- 
tion. To this statement were appended practical suggestions con- 
cerning the best means of preserving the health of students: Ist, 
to parents ; 2d, to the governing bodies of institutions which grant 
degrees to women: 3d, to women studying in these institutions. 
The Association has made an effort to obtain health statistics 
from graduates in order to ascertain whether or not the health of 
women students suffered from a systematic course of study. For 
this purpose 1250 papers, containing some 40 questions relative to 
their health during childhood, college life, and the period passed 
since graduation, were sent to the graduates of the twelve institu- 
tions represented in the Association of Collegiate Alamne. About 
700 of these papers have been returned with answers. These have 
not yet been tabulated, but, so far as examined, exhibit a favora- 
ble result. Many of them show a decided improvement in the 


health of women during and since the course of collegiate study. 


SANITARY SCIENCE Cus. 


In accordance with the suggestion of the first president of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumne in her opening address, several 
members of the Association met, November 9th, 1883, and organ- 
ized a club for the study of sanitary science in its direct relations 
to the home. The following is from the report of the secretary of 
the Club to the Association : — 


It was very quickly discovered that the scheme required inde- 
pendent and original methods of work. There was no one inanual 
containing all the desired information which could be used as a 
text-book by all. No general course of reading, at the same time 
authoritative and practical, could be recommended. The plan 
adopted was for each member to act as an investigator of a certain 
topic, and report the results to all the others at the fortnightly 
meetings, which were continued during nearly six months. The 
general subject chosen was the House, which was sub-divided as 
follows: Location and surroundings, care of the cellar, drainage 
and plumbing, ventilation and temperature of the sleeping room, 
living room and sick room, lighting, furnishing, relative merits of 
different methods of heating, and State and municipal statutes and 
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ordinances. A few important books were purchased, subscrip- 
tions were made to two sanitary journals and board of health 
reports, and health éracts were procured, all of which form the 
nucleus of a good working library. Beyond these the members 
depended largely®on public and private libraries, collating from 
many different volumes, rejecting what was purely theoretical or 
abstruse, and presenting, in an abridged form, facts and statements 
which had a direct bearing on the subject under consideration. The 
reading of these reports was followed by a discussion which never 
flagged from lack of interest or point. Personal experience was 
not merely cumulative but helpful, and evidence brought from 
home life showed that the interest was not confined to the hour of 
meeting. “Each one was expected to contribute to the point under 
discussion some illustration from her own home or boarding-place 
or a friend’s house. 

In order to make a useful diversion from the regular sessions, as 
well as to gain wider experience, special visits of inspection were 
paid to a carefully-planned schoolhouse whose sanitary equipments 
had been proved satisfactory, to a house in process of erection, 
where the pipes and drains were exposed to view and carefully 
explained by a master plumber, and to the new building of the 
Institute of Technology, where the system of ventilation was shown 
in detail by the instructor in ventilation. The final meeting was 
held at the house of one of the members, who invited her associ- 
ates to inspect it thoroughly and critically, and suggest changes, 
with their estimated cost, in accordance with the conclusions 
drawn from the winter’s study and observation. The guests made 
the most of the opportunity given them, and were as frank in 
making their criticisms, as their hostess was good-natured in 
accepting them. <A dinner followed, which proved conclusively 
that hygienic food and real savoriness are not in the least an- 
tagonistic. 

The members of the Sanitary Science Club cannot too strongly 
urge upon the Association of Collegiate Alumnz the importance 
of giving thought and attention to the hygiene of the home. This 
duty falls more or less upon all women, but with none should it be 
more exacting than with college graduates. The problems of 
social and economic science are beginning to receive the attention 
they rightly claim, and the women of our country should not only 
be ready to learn from the discussions which are rife, but, by com- 
bining theory with practice, as no others can, aid in solving the 
great questions which so seriously affect the interests of the home 
and the family. The experience of the past year has shown that 
it is practicable to give systematic thought to these subjects. The 
time devoted to the work was necessarily small, but the interest 
which was steadily manifested was a sure proof that the results 
were satisfactory, while the spoken testimony of all is even 
stronger. 
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The members of the Club intend to continue their study through 
another winter, taking as the subject, ‘* Living in the House.” 

The following sub-topies will be assigned : — 

Food —1. Materials and relative cost. 2. Adulteration. 3. 
Preparation. * 

Drink —1. Water: dangers, tests and filtration. 2. Other 
beverages. 

Care of the House —1. Cleaning and washing. 2. Care and 
management of servants. 3. Planning of the daily work and 
overseeing the supplies. 

Incidental Expenses — What, and how much? 

Clothing — Material and methods of making. 

Incited by this example, other sanitary clubs are now being or- 
ganized by the members of the Alumne Association. This Asso- 
ciation has arranged with the Society to Encourage Studies at Home 
to furnish special opportunities for advanced studies to college 
graduates. A circular of information has also been issued showing 
what opportunities for post-graduate study were open to women in 
the United States and England. An interesting meeting of the 
Association has just been held in Philadelphia, where the special 
subjects discussed were, ‘‘ The Relation Between the Home and 
the College,” ‘* Occupations and Professions for College-bred 


Women ” and ‘* The Duty of College Graduates to Preparatory 
Schools.” Through the courtesy of the committee of arrange- 


ments, the Association was invited to be present at the scientific 
meetings of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, and to assist in receiving its foreign guests. 

No excuse is needed for thus presenting in detail the work under- 
taken by this Association of college-bred women, in the two years 
of its existence. It is the best refutation yet offered of the asser- 
tion that ‘‘ the interests of the home will suffer if women are lib- 
erally educated.” After the originality of the whole scheme of 
work is considered, the attention can but be arrested by the great 
emphasis given to the consideration of topics which bear directly 
upon the well-being of the home and family, — ‘*‘ how to keep 
humanity alive and well, and doing well.’”’ There is another point 
in the short life of the Association worthy of note, — there are no 
reflections upon the status of men, mental or physical, natural or 
acquired. They express no interest as to whether a man’s brain 
be light or heavy ; indeed, in reading their circulars, one observes 
how distinctly the promotion of education is expected to improve 
the condition of the whole of society, and not a part. We have 
in this association of college graduates, a tribunal of scholarly 
women to which may safely be entrusted the consideration and 
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determination of questions pertaining to the higher education of 
women ; a tribunal competent to relieve theorists from their self- 
appointed tasks and needlessly magnified responsibilities. 


ScHoot or Lisprary Economy. 


Columbia College has recently taken the initiative in a very 
important educational work — the training of librarians. Some 
of the reasons of this forward step are so urgent and convincing, 
that a restatement of them will be instructive. The work of the 
librarian has come to be regarded as a distinct profession. He 
has ceased to be a mere jailer of the books, and is becoming an 
aggressive force in the community. The librarian, who is master 
of his profession, is a most potent factor for good. There is a 
growing call for trained librarians, animated by the modern library 
spirit. An increasing number of competent men and women are 
taking up the librarian’s occupation as a life work; but they have 
sought in vain for an opportunity to fit themselves for it. The 
few really great librarians are self-made, and have obtained their 
eminence by literally feeling their way through long years of dark- 
ness. 

The plan proposed by Columbia College, is to give the special 
training needed in order to select, buy, arrange, catalogue, index 
and administer, in the best and most economical way, any collec- 
tion of books, pamphlets or serials. The methods of instruction 
will be by lectures, reading, conference, discussion, visiting libra- 
ries, and work supervised by trained teachers. The aim of the 
school is wholly practical, and it will use the methods indicated in 
such proportion as experience proves to give the best results. 
While New York offers great inducements to students in library 
work, yet the establishment of similar schools in other educational 
centres would largely increase the influence and efficiency of libra- 
ries throughout the country. 


ArRBoR Day. 


From the Department of Agriculture we are informed that the 
custom of annual tree-planting originated in Nebraska, and has 
been adopted by Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Maryland and New Jersey. To Ohio must the credit be 
given of making arbor day a school holiday, and of interesting the 
school children in planting memorial groves. The methods of 
securing concerted action in the different States are quite unlike. 
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For example, from information obtained of the governor of Ne- 
braska, ‘* arbor day” is a creation of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, which each year designates the day to be appointed for tree- 
planting. The governor then issues a proclamation to the people 
of the State, calling public attention to the importance of the 
subject, and earnestly requesting the trustees, superintendents and 
officers of the schools of the State to arrange for a proper cele- 
bration of the day by their pupils, in the planting of author’s 
groups and memorial trees, accompanied by appropriate literary 
exercises. The day is so generally observed as to partake of the 
nature of a holiday, so the occasion is not only made useful to the 
State, but pleasant and instructive to the children. In Nebraska, 
the State Board of Agriculture offers a premium of fifty dollars for 
the greatest number of trees planted, to include all varieties ; 
twenty-five dollars for the greatest number of hard-wood trees 
planted ; and ten dollars for the greatest number of cuttings. In 
Ohio, the State Forestry Association has established the annual 
arbor day. The superintendent of the public schools in Cinecin- 
nati, Dr. John B. Peaslee, has published a pamphlet entitled, 
‘* Trees and Tree Planting, with Exercises and Directions for the 
Celebration of Arbor Day.” This pamphlet is designed to arouse 
an interest among the pupils of the public schools of Ohio, in tree 
culture and in the protection of trees, and is accompanied by 
selections from authors who have written concerning the poetry 
and beauty of trees, and their value and influence upon waterways 
and climate. Already several beautiful groves have been planted 
by these young foresters, which commemorate events, and the 
practice is constantly extending. 

In the Eastern states, Fast Day, which is still continued, al- 
though its religious significance has to a great extent passed away, 
might well be utilized as an arbor day. The children would in this 
way be instructed about trees and tree planting. With trees and 
groves would be associated in their minds, names immortal in his- 
tory; and better still, it would teach each child the way to make 
early use of its tender and pliant muscles for the permanent bene- 
fit of the whole country during succeeding generations. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes emphasizes the use and poetry of tree-planting 
for children in the following graceful language : — 

When we plant a tree we are doing what we can to make our 
planet a more wholesome and happier dwelling-place for those who 
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come after us, if not for ourselves. As you drop the seed, as you 
plant the sapling, your left hand hardly knows what your right 
hand is doing. But nature knows, and in due time the power that 
sees and works in secret will reward you openly. You have been 
warned against hiding your talent in a napkin; but if your talent 
takes the form of a maplekey or an acorn, and your napkin is a 
shred of the fold that covers ‘*‘ the lap of earth,” you may hide 
it there, unblamed, and when you render in your account you will 
find that your deposit has been drawing compound interest all the 
time. The trees may outlive the memory of more than one of: 
those in whose honor they were planted. But if it is something to 
make two blades of grass grow where only one was growing, it is 
much more to have been the occasion of the planting of an oak 
which shall defy twenty scores of winters, or of an elm which shall 
canopy with its green cloud of foliage half as many generations 
of mortal immortalities. I have written many verses, but the best 
poems -I have produced are the trees I planted on the hillside 
which overlooks the broad meadows, scalloped and rounded at 
their edges by loops of the sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds 
rhymes for them in the recurring measures of the seasons. Win- 
ter strips them of their ornaments, and gives them, as it were, in 
prose translation, and summer reclothes them in all the splendid 
phrases of their leafy language. What are these maples and 


beeches and birches but odes and idyls and madrigals? What are 
these pines and firs and spruces but holy hymns, too solemn for 
the many-hued raiment of their gay, deciduous neighbors ? 


** To be taught to think,” says a distinguished educator, ** to be 
developed as a human being, this is education.” But do we not 
see in the educational movements to which our attention has been 
called, a broader meaning to education than merely to think or to 
know? Is there not a constant endeavor to compel knowledge to 
minister to the well-being of the public,—not only to know, but to 
do for the good of all? Difficult to execute though it be, it is a 
grand conception of a true education. Phillips Brooks, that sym- 
pathetic and cosmopolitan preacher, says: ‘* Learning and life, 
that which is known in the world, and that which is to be done in 
the world, stand over against each other, and the perpetual prob- 
lem is how they shall be brought together. Like two strong men 
who gaze into each other’s eyes and know that they ought to be 
standing hand in hand; like two great promontories, which stand 
and watch each other, and feel the sea which runs between, and 
yet feel under the sea the sweep of the continuous earth which 
makes them one, — so learning and life, that which is known upon 
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the earth, and that which is to be done upon the earth, stand gaz- 
ing at each other, and knowing that however they may be separ- 
ated and kept apart, they belong together.” 

This is indeed a great problem, and the world will unceasingly 
demand its solution. 





III. ATHLETICS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


BY PROFESSOR EDWARD HITCHCOCK, OF AMHERST COLUEGE, 


The desire to prolong his life and enjoy it to the fullest extent, 
is a regnant idea in almost every man. And to this end nearly 
every one labors to the best of his abilities. This the individual 
does. 

But national and state governments, some corporations, local 
communities, and educational institutions also, have duties to per- 
form in this direction. For in every community there are sure to 
be some selfish and negligent persons, who are not only willing to 
injure themselves, but greatly endanger others. Hence National, 
State and local laws are enacted to protect the public health, and 
officials are appointed to execute sanitary and hygienic measures. 

The attention given to the health of body and mind among 
educational institutions, is one of the marked features of modern 
progress. Its beginnings have been shown in attempts to secure 
physical exercise for students, by manual labor, work-shops, 
agriculture, horticulture, military discipline, calisthenics, and 
gymnastics. 

About the close of the last century, Pestalozzi and Salzmann 
seem to have given us our earliest ideas of physical exercise, as 
gained by the fixed apparatus of modern gymnasiums. In 1811, 
Jahn opened in Berlin the Turnplatz, or gymnasium which was the 
alma-mater of all the gymnasiumsinGermany. In Switzerland, in 
1815, gymnastics were introduced into the schools and colleges of 
the country. At the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, Eng- 
land, German gymnastics were introduced in the year 1823. At 
the Round Hill School, in Northampton, Mass., a gymnasium was 
established in 1825; also one in the Salem Latin School at about 
this period, and one on Charles Street, in Baltimore. And be- 
tween 1830 and 1840, so-called gymnasiums were established in 
several colleges and academies in New England, where with lim- 
ited apparatus, usually in a cold, cheerless building, or a grove, 
students were allowed to exercise their bodies when and how they 
pleased, with no guidance, system or protection. Like music, and 
some other branches of education, physical culture has been ap- 
pended to and recomm2nded by many educational institutions, but 


(27) 
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in only a very few, up to the present time, has it been made a 
vital part of the regular course of culture. . 

The modern idea is to recognize, control and direct physical 
culture, recreation and amusements as a part of our educational 
systems, in order to make use of all the energy of the student 
while in college or school. Probably 1859 is the period when first 
a rational and systematic idea of physical culture came to the 
minds especially of the leading educational institutions in this 
country. And right here comes up the practical question to every 
educator, how much must the institution do for the individual in 
the matter of private and public health? To how much must the 
college give direction and demand attention, and how much must 
be left the individual to provide for himself? 

At the age when students go to college, it is to be presumed that 
they have had the early home training of mother and nurse, and 
generally that they will remember and act up to it. But with the 
growth and development of their powers, additional instruction 
must be given them which home does not afford, in regard to their 
growth and more mature abilities. At this period, if healthy, they 
need special guidance and control, not because they are ignorant, 
but because much more self-reliant, they have more confidence in 
their ability to direct themselves and others, are more impulsive, and 
if injured or under the power of a slight malady, recover more 
readily than later in life. They need at this period some definite 
laws laid down to them, more or less explained in connection with 
their anatomy and physiology. It is time they understood the 
reason of many of these things. Hence by recitations and lec- 
tures, students should be early taught the common laws of hygiene, 
specially as pertaining to college life, and exactly for the same 
reason, and in essentially the same manner, as they are taught 
how properly and advantageously to use their mental powers. 
After they have been directed how to take good care of the body, 
the college is bound to give facilities, apparatus, appliances and 
inducements to obey these rules of health, in certainly as accessi- 
ble and profitable ways as it gives apparatus, charts, blackboards 
and libraries to develop and guide the intellectual powers. A col- 
lege is at fault if it furnishes incorrect or imperfect apparatus, or 
those means which are obsolete, or are shown to be injurious to 
the student. 

The student comes to college with presumably a good physical 
and mental health. The college should furnish him with such 
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healthful surroundings as will promote his growth. and not tend to 
impair his health. Locations and buildings must be approved by 
the laws of hygiene and the Commonwealth. The laws of the 
proper heating, ventilation and drainage of buildings must be 
obeyed most rigidly by the college authorities. More strict atten- 
tion must be given to these laws in a college, than in other more 
sparsely settled portions of the community, because of the close 
crowding and the greater danger of the contagious diseases. 

As the idea of a college is to so train men that they may most 
profitably use all their powers in the advancement of knowledge 
and culture among men, it is its duty so to arrange its whole course 
as to promote this culture in as profitable a manner as is possible. 
It should give the best instructors, the most approved apparatus, 
and other means of developing the mental powers, and so con- 
dense, arrange and methodize all work, as in the best way to 
economize the time and the strength of the student. The courses 
of study should be so arranged that one subject prepares the way for 
another, which should supplement the first. ‘Time and energy 
must not be lost by a change from one department to another. 
And facilities should be furnished so that the best work may be 
grafted directly upon previous good work. 

And the necessary care and culture of the body must be so pro- 
vided for that it may come in at proper times and places, when 
the man needs muscular activity and rest from study, or demands 
recreation, or at least a change in the way of using his nerve force. 
This is where a Department of Physical Education-serves its pur- 
pose. It is not enough for the faculty of a college to enlarge 
upon the value of long walks, inspiring pure air, an occasional 
bath, as the condition of the weather, the inducements of the nat- 
ural surroundings, or the inclination or daily duties of the student 
may allow. With the present material surroundings of nearly all 
our homes, in these days of steam and electricity, and the many 
conveniences, comforts and luxuries of every-day life, it is de- 
manded of the college that good facilities be offered to its students 
for pleasant, profitable and well-directed muscular exercise, and 
in an attractive form: exercise which is not excessive, but regular 
and healthful, which is pleasurable, which may be carried on 
amidst such surroundings as are equal to those in other depart- 
ments of the college; and the matter of personal bodily cleanli- 
ness should be provided for, since the student cannot enjoy the 
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comforts of a heme. Hence it should be the duty of the college 
to direct its public health, by the provision of proper baths and the 
necessary attachments. 

In fine, then, the advanced idea of a college should recognize 
as a part of its work a supervisory care over the conditions of the 
health of the student, and an education how to use the physical 
powers in harmony with the intellectual, by instruction and en- 
forced attendance, healthful and recreative duties, so far as to be 
able to maintain the highest powers of the whole man to keep 
them thoroughly active in the summer time of existence. 

If one were asked to state the important point to be secured in 
the education of the body, he would probably say endurance, 
strength, activity, and grace of motion; and in systems of phy- 
sical culture these have been striven for with earnestness and zea’. 
We admire the crew who can hold out well to the end of the 
course ; the runner or the boxer who has the best wind, and the 
gymnast who sustains himself in a trying position for the longest 
period. And we are pleased with the strong and agile feats of 
the gymnast, vaulting, dipping, turning or leaping, with an ease 
and strength so graceful and accomplished, with apparently so 
little exertion. And yet we never find the man who is master of 
all these accomplishments at once. ‘The boating man has a gait 
most peculiar to himself, and one not marked with ease and grace ; 
the ball-players and athletic men do not exhibit grace in the 
dance, though they may well measure the step, and be in accord 
with the cadence of the music. 

Yet, in many of our systems of physical education, there is a 
radical error, because the desire is to produce a powerful effect 
by proclaiming strength alone, or endurance alone, or grace alone, 
as the end to be secured. The mistake has been to create a high 
market value in a limited part of the body, to unduly develop 
muscle or lung power, which while essential, are not tne only or 
perhaps the main ends to be attained. 

A modern writer and philosopher has said, ‘* To be well is the 
first duty of man.” ‘Thence the attainments sought after in a sys- 
tem of physical culture should be to sustain all the powers of man, 
symmetrically, equably, and harmoniously, wp to the normal stund- 


ard. No steamboat or railroad will arrange its time-table squarely 
up to the utmost speed of its engines. No bank will divide all its 
earnings. And the possibilities of hygiene in college should be 
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to be weil, to be happily and comfortably well; not to be an athlete 
or gymnast at the expense of mental and moral powers, but to 
secure for this end whatever things may tend to keep up, in the 
growing period, the normal and natural strength of mind and body. 
Gymnastics and athletic sports are a part, and an essential part, of 
college education, but when these dominate the man, then he is in 
a great peril,as great as he incurs who makes himself only a 
philologist, mathematician, metaphysician, or anything else, in 
disregard of any or all his possibilities as a physical, intellectual, 
and accountable ‘being. 

About the year 1856, the late President Stearns, of Amherst Col- 
lege, developed the idea that physical culture, or a proper care 
and knowledge of the body, should be as necessary a part of a 
college system as the mental or moral discipline, and that the 
maintenance of all the normal powers of the body in a college 
student, is as important to his present and future work, as is the 
intellectual and moral training which the college imparts. As the 
student must know what. are the leading faculties of mind and 
heart, and how to keep them in their highest efficiency, so should 
he be familiar with his bodily powers and their mutual action*and 
reaction upon mind and soul; and it is as much the duty of col- 
lege to ensure facilities for the one as for the other. This, of 
course, implies that activity must be enjoined upon all faculties, 
mental and bodily, especially in the growing and developing stage 
of young men. Hence the correct and dominant idea that physi- 
eal, muscular activity, in its proper amount and direction, is a 
great regulator of health, and an important aid in the bodily devel- 
opment of all people, — especially the young. This is based on 
the fact that about half of the human body is muscle — lean 
meat — and the only way to keep it healthy, active, and vigorous, 
up to the normal standard, is by actively and properly using this 
muscular tissue, or by ‘‘ taking exercise,” as it is commonly 
termed. ‘This use is necessary in order to furnish the muscles 
with a healthy growth, to promote sufficient circulation of blood 
through them, to induce a sufficient absorption of the waste, to so 
excite and control the nerve force, that it will readily, promptly, 
and efficiently arouse the muscular fibre to activity, when either 
automatically, or by demand of the will, the action is required. 
And it is a fact of great importance that if the muscles are nor- 
mally strong and in good order, the other organs of the body are 
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much more likely to be in good condition. One of the tests, often- 
times, in ascertaining occult disease is to try the muscular strength 
of the forearm, and if it is up toa fair standard to give encourage- 
ment to the patient. 

Good bodily muscles almost always imply good lungs; ‘‘ capa- 
cious lungs” are important points to life insurance companies — 
a large heart with an abundance of blood; anda stomach and 
bowels competent to nourish every part of the body. A strong 
man is apt to have a will of his own, and a power to direct his 
intellectual forces intelligently, whether the mental capacity be 
great or small. A strong man usually has a voice able to make 
himself felt by others. In fine, properly regulated physical 
prowess, the world over, does give the advantage to a man over 
all his own powers, and those of his fellow-men also. 

But muscular strength and agility are not the sole attainments 
of physical culture in educational institutions. Nor is it to growth 
and development entirely that attention should be given. As the 
health of a city in ordinary times depends as much on the cleanli- 
ness of its inhabitants, its streets, and back yards, and the effi- 


ciency of its sewers, as it does on its food markets, so does the 


body need to maintain in full vigor its excreting or waste organs. 
Of these the principal ones for the student to give attention to are 
the skin and the lungs. Of the six pounds of food and water 
taken by the average man daily, at least one half is taken from 
the body by these two waste organs, and through an almost infi- 
nite number of minute glands and tubes. If now these organs do 
not maintain the average activity and carry off deleterious sub- 
stances, these must either remain in the body, or the work be per- 
formed vicariously by other organs, thus overtasking them and 
disturbing the healthy balance of work in the different parts of the 
body. These organs are ordinarily stimulated to healthy action 
by muscular activity which regulates the amount of blood sent to 
them, and at tlhe same time excites normal nervous impulses, and 
thus secures a proper secretion of the matter to be rejected from 
the body. But in addition to the impulse of activity of the body 
other stimuli are’ necessary, such as the solvent power of water 
and the excitement of heat. These are accomplished by the 
application of, or the immersion in, water or steam of varying 
temperatures, as well as dry heat. Pure air also, with the proper 
amount of moisture in it, is an essential for the health of both skin 
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and lungs. Both the skin and Jungs are furnished with an almost 
infinite number of sensitive nerve fibres, which if maintained in 
proper health and sensitivity not only keep these excreting organs 
in health and vigor, but by their reaction and reflex influence 
greatly control other and more important organs of the body, and 
not only the emotions and feelings, but the intellectual states also. 
Or, as Pr. Sargent, of Harvard College, says: ‘* The object of 
muscular exercise is not to develop muscle only, but to increase 
the functional capacity of the organs of respiration, circulation, 
and nutrition: not to gain in physical endurance merely, but to 
augment the working power of the brain: not to attain bodily 
health and beauty alone, but to break up morbid mental tenden- 
cies, to dispel the gloomy shadows of despondency, and to insure 
serenity of spirit.” 

Based upon these general ideas, Amherst College has, for 
twenty-four years, sustained a Department of Physical Education 
and Hygiene, by which is meant the instruction of all students in 
the laws of the structure and use of the body, and some specific 
instructions to the individual for his health, and a required system 
of physical exercise, combined, so far as possible, with recreation 
and enjoyment. This instruction has not been of such a nature as 
to make anatomists or physiologists, nor a study in the direction 
of disease, or how to treat disordered bodies, nor to create or main- 
tain athletes ; but only such knowledge as will help the better to 
understand how to keep healthy and vigorous minds and bodies 
working harmoniously together; how to keep the growing powers 
active while in the developing period of college life, so that the 
training may tell in the world’s work. It has been accomplished 
by plain, simple and familiar lectures and recitations, amply illus- 
trated by the well-known classic models of Auzoux of Paris, and 
a series of lectures to the freshman directly on entering college. 

The idea has been carried out at Amherst, that a college can be 
furnished with such means for some physical exercise by which all 
the students may be benefited, and this when they are in a class 
together, as in other departments ; thus securing the stimulus and 
animation of fellowship in the duty, as well as a personal ben- 
efit at the same time. As Mr. C. F. Adams says, ‘‘ The contact 
with his equals in the class and on the playground, is the best 
education a boy ever gets.” This community or associated exer- 
cise must be of such a kind as not to have military rigidity on the 

3 
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one hand, or the looseness of rowdyism on the other; and this 
feature is an essential part of the whole plan which is the most 
difficult to manage and arrange, and the benefit of which must be 
judged of more by the opinion of the graduates who have gone 
through it, than by the passing judgment of outside parties. The 
nucleus of the work has been an exercise with wooden dumb-bells 
by each class at a stated hour each day, guided by the music of a 
piano, under the leadership of a captain. And this exercise does 
not over-develop the muscles, nor tend to make mere muscular men. 
The muscle is not put to a severe trial, but is only actively and 
moderately called into action, so as to keep up its normal or 
healthy growth. It is only swinging light dumb-bells for a short 
time ; and yet, only those who have gone through the actual work 
of swinging wooden bells to lively music, for even twenty consecu- 
tive minutes, know the healthy exercise and stimulus that is fur- 
nished to the muscles, skin and lungs. The exercise may be 
called gymnastics or calisthenics, or by whatever name is accepta- 
ble—a rose would smell as sweet if called by any other name,— 
but the exercise, as carried out in this way, gives fuller breathing, 
a more vigorous circulation, an increased action of the sweat 
glands and the supple and active muscles, to which no young 
man of an average body can offer objection. Professor Wilder, 
of Cornell University, says: ‘* For students, agility is more desir- 
able than great strength. It may be attained by movements of 
the body and limbs, with or without light weights, or dumb-bells, 
or Indian clubs.” It is not asserted that this exercise with light 
bells and piano music is sufficient exercise for every student in 
college. It only claims to be a minimum. The demand for food, 
for fresh air, for sleep, for study, vary exceedingly, and the per- 
sonal equation in these hygienic demands must vary as well as in 
the necessary amount of muscle use. Probably, every other man 
who has come to Amherst College to get the most out of the col- 
lege, in any way he can, by using every aid the department 
furnishes—required and voluntary — will obtain recreation and 
exercise enough to keep himself in good working order by living 
up to the requirements of this department. But others do not get 
a full amount of physical care aud culture to keep them up to the 
highest standard of physical health by these required facilities of 
college. A goodly number of the class—perhaps a half,—will 
never do more work than is required of them in any branch of 
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study. And if this is not a characteristic of nearly everybody 
outside of college, as well as in it, to do as little of anything 
which they are required to do, without an immediate and personal 
and selfish gain, then some of us have observed human nature in 
vain. Will any teacher in college tell us what proportion of his 
whole class make the most of work under him when it is required, 
and.not optional work? Does he find one in ten or five? Whilea 
majority will do as well as they can with ordinary work under bis 
direction, does he find the enthusiasm, the zeal, the eagerness to 
embrace every point, as perhaps the five per cent. of any college 
enthuse when a regatta or base-ball season is at hand? 

Is it right, then, to expect that young men, averaging from 
twenty to twenty-two, generally of good physical inheritance, with 
vacations of one-fifth of the year,— more than one day in a 
week, — when the elasticity and buoyancy of hope, good cheer and 
present comfort are at their maximum, when sickness is at its 
minimum, when experience of pain and dark days are unknown 
to them— when all these are matters of their every-day lives — 
can we expect many of them to-give special attention to the 
health which they seem to possess, and especially if it interferes 
with their present comfort and pleasure, if it be left to their own 
choice to provide for it, or without some special attractions towards 
it? And again, I ask, do even a majority of older, wiser and more 
experienced men, on the average, — more than ten per cent. even, 
— take any better care of themselves than the same percentage of 
college students ! 

If, however, this be the just statement of things, in regard to 
the care of the health, which people will take when in ordinary 
circumstances, it does not mean that we should let things alone, 
or allow them to drift. It is in an adverse direction which Am- 
herst College has been tending for nearly twenty-five years. She 
has endeavored to adopt those means and employ those agencies, 
by which the students shall secure for themselves such physical 
exercise as can be provided without making it tedious, burdensome 
or objectionable, but wholly necessary and pleasant. She has 
directed the students to follow such guidance, and do so much for 
their recreation and exercise, as can be secured without interfer- 
ence with study, at the same time enforcing so much attention to the 
rules and practice of health as will the better enable them to find 
out what are their intellectual, moral and physical powers, and 
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how to handle them to the best advantage. For the college does 
not strive to make specialists, monstrosities, or athletes, but only 
so to train the powers that the graduates may become successful 
in that special direction which they may choose, when they settle 
down to the work of life, after college discipline, training, and 
direction have done their full work. And without doubt, to nine- 
tenths of college graduates, for the solid work of life, physical 
endurance will be far more important to success than simply the 
highest intellectual attainments. 

The required exercises of this department, as at present con- 
ducted, furnish all of the studentsa modicum. The college requires 
all of them to get a regular, constant and uniform physical exercise 
with recreation: gathers them together at a stated time and place, 
and tries to induce by the surroundings to help them to secure a 
change of occupation, a good time, and forgetfulness of study for 
the short hour. The object aimed at is, to secure and keep in good 
health and activity all the powers, making them to act in perfect 
harmony, and not seeking to secure only handsome and well shapen 
bodily forms, or the greatest amount of power in lungs, heart, 
nutritive organs, and muscles. To secure that health and general 
power and endurance of the body, which shall the most completely 
supplement and associate with mental and moral culture, is the 
object of the methods adopted at the Amherst gymnasium. 

Thus far Amherst College has been considered in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education only, as it has been, and is at present. 
It started on a new experiment twenty-five years ago, with some- 
what crude ideas, and without the immense strides of material 
progress which the nation has taken since the civil war. It began 
with the wants of two hundred students; now it has three hundred 
and fifty ; and with the paternal idea of college full in view. Now 
it deals with students of the average age of twenty-one years and 
one month. Twenty-five years ago, bare — very bare — necessi- 
ties were furnished to the student inehis surroundings. Now, by 
the facilities of steam, electricity, and material developments 
everywhere, in public and private, bodily comforts, care and 
attention, and legal governmental supervision, the college must 
keep pace, and perhaps a little ahead, in order to make itself the 
most efficient in its work. So that the plain, simple, and cold 
gymnasium, with but very little apparatus for individual develop- 
ment and attention, with no means for bathing, must be supple- 
mented by something abreast of the times. 
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And for this very appreciation and aid, the college is most for- 
tunate in one of its alumni; not a mere ‘pro auctoritate mihi 
commissa” graduate, but one who, as the captain of the class of 
’79 for three years, most thoroughly appreciates the wants of the 
college in its physical culture, and who has handsomely come to 
the front, and proposes to put this department in such a position 
that it may accomplish for the future what it has steadily tried to 
do for the past; or, in his own words, ‘‘to increase the useful- 
ness of the Alma Mater in that department in which he ever felt 
an interest.” Charles M. Pratt, of Brooklyn, has given to the 
college such a superior building as the department recognizes the 
necessity of, for today and the future. And the Pratt Gymnasium 
stands as a munificent gift of an alumnus to his alma mater, and 
a gift expressing an appreciation of the needs in the direction of 
physical education in our schools and colleges. 

This new gymnasium does not only mean more and better appli- 
ances which the student may use for his health, but will require 
more knowledge of, and better guidance of the student. He is 
not only to have more and better means to do with, but is to be 
better instructed how to use the methods and opportunities for his 
individual good. At the same time, it is not best to require and 
oversee all the physical exercise of a student, any more than a 
literary professor can watch all the time over the men in his 
department. Be it in physical health or mental study, each student 
must have not a little freedom to work in his own way, somewhat 
according to his own taste and choice, and not by an inflexible 
method with no allowance for the personal equation. Students 
are urged, allowed and induced to secure recreation, exercise, and 
a daily outing, and some fun aside from the requirements of the 
class exercises. And a majority of the students will avail them- 
selves of this unrequired exercise and recreation. And yet, the 
new gymnasium, well apportioned in all its parts, is so furnished 
with appropriate appliances as to give every man a chance for 
some physical exercise, in spite of the, at times, uninviting climate, 
and other contingencies, which keep us within walls and under 
roofs. 

While it is proposed to maintain the daily class drill as the 
rallying point for all the physical exercises of college, the great 
number of pieces of special apparatus and machines now intro- 
duced, will not only give greater advantages of voluntarily varied 
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exercise to the well-developed and entirely normal student, but 
advantages will be offered and prescribed to the few who are un- 
symmetrically developed or only well developed in a portion of their 
bodies. 

The earliest study of the human form and its proportion, so far 
as can be ascertained, dates back to the early centuries of the 
Christian Era. And the first record of such study we find in a San- 
scrit manuscript of the remote civilization of India, called the 
*¢ Silpi Sastri,” or, ‘‘ A Treatise on the Fine Arts” The leading 
idea of this monograph is that of the vertical measure of the body, 
and its division into certain parts, which, when existing in the 
proper proportion, constitute the perfect human body. These 
parts number 480, and are divided as follows: 


The hair, 
‘“¢ face, 
‘© neck, 
‘© chest, ‘5 a R 
From the chest to the umbilicus, 
Thence ‘“ ‘* pubes, . 
“cc ec O66 knee, 


The knee itself, . : ; : : . 30 
The leg and foot, 


480 


The idea suggested by these ‘‘ parts” of the Silpi Sastri, is, that 
the body is planned and constructed according to certain ‘* canons,” 
** modules,” or ‘‘ standards,” which are determined by arithmeti- 
cal or geometrical proportions, and up to almost the present day 
the artistic idea has been to discover what this occult, mysterious, 
and wonderful quality of triangles, squares, circles, and numbers, 
is, that will furnish the key to unlock the absolute perfection of 
the human form. 

In the Egyptian monuments we find a wonderful and vigorous 
adherence to a definite scale of proportions, and the persistent 
unwillingness of these artists to represent their figures in any man- 
ner except that of sitting or standing upright, gives an inaccurate 
idea of the human form as it then existed. And still the charac- 
teristic features of the negro are so well preserved here, that we 
can but wonder at the physical change which has come over this 
race during 4000 years. 
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Almost 400 B. C., Polykleitus, a Grecian sculptor, wrote a treat- 
ise on human proportion entitled the ‘“‘ canon.” This was illus- 
trated by a statue called Doryphoros or Spear Bearer, which 
history confirms as a work of almost perfect proportions, and which 
Vitruvius, a Roman of later date, dwelling upon at great length, 
gives an intelligent account of, and describes in many of its 
details. 

Phidias—it is said—to arrive at elegance, employed 29 
models: he borrowed from each of them the most beautiful parts, 
his knowledge of the human form permitting him to srrange them 
with all the necessary strength and dignity.” 

During the ‘‘Renaissance” the artists of Italy, Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Holland, as well as mathematicians and anatomists, 
made the study of the proportions of the human body the subject 
of theory, practice or treatise, to a very considerable extent. 

In 1770, Sir Joshua Reynolds, in England, seemed to appreciate 
a most clear conception of the true theory of human proportion 
(and like a true artist sought to carry out the theory on canvass), 
though he took no pains to establish his views by measurements 
and weights of the body. His language is this: ‘From reiter- 
ated experience and a close comparison of the objects of nature, 
the artist becomes possessed of a central form from which every 
deviation is deformity. To the principle I have laid down, that 
the idea of beauty in each species of being is an invariable one, 
it may be objected that in every particular species there are vari- 
ous central forms, which are separate and distinct from each other, 
and yet are undoubtedly beautiful; that in the human figure, for 
instance, the beauty of Hercules is one, of the Gladiator another, 
of Apollo another, which makes so many ideas of beauty. It is 
true, indeed, that these figures are each perfect in their kind: but 
still none of them is the representation of an individual, but of a 
class. And as there is one general form which belongs to the 
human kind at large, so in each of these classes there is one com- 
mon idea and central form, which is the abstract of the various 
individual forms belonging to that class. But I must add, further, 
that though the most perfect forms of each of the general divisions 
of the human figure are ideal, and superior to any individual form 
of that class, yet the highest perfection of the human figure is not 
to be found in any one of them. It is not in Hercules, nor in 
the Gladiator, nor in the Apollo: but in that form which is taken 
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from them all, and which partakes equally of the activity of the 
Gladiator, of the celicacy of the Apollo, and the muscular strength 
of the Hercules.” 

Up to the early years of the present century, the study of this 
subject was exclusively given to find out the mysterious key or 
idea of the plan of the buman form. The desire was to find the 
artificial idea of the body, as Linnzeus classified plants and ani- 
mals by a simple numerical quality. But between 1820 and 1830 
the natural system of investigation and discovery was introduced, 
and was, by Sir John Herschel of England, and Baron Quetelet 
of Belgium, applied to the human form. ‘This depended upon a 
certain use of numbers, it is true— that of measuring and weigh- 
ing — but it was a simple collation of data, and so comparing and 
arranging them that the much-coveted ‘ idea,” or ‘* canon,” or 
‘* module,” could be obtained by finding the variations in the hody, 
and thus deducing the true form, casting aside the irregularities, 
the greater first and then the lesser ones, till an approximation to 
the ideal was exhibited. The examination, the weighing and the 
measuring of the body and its parts, was quite extensively carried 
out by these two men, who, by establishing a *‘ mean individual,” 
not an ‘‘ average,” are bringing us nearer to the determination of 
the typical man or woman, than ever before. 

And here must be considered the difference between the typical 
‘* average man” and the typical ‘‘mean man.” By an average 
individual is meant the young man who is like the greater part 
of his fellows in certain matters — say height or weight: that is, 
if all are arranged together for comparison, the average man will 
be the most like the largest number. And the mean student, too, 
will be somewhere near to the average student; but in arranging 
all the students to show the mean student, we shall find the mean 
at the top of a curve descending both ways, called the ‘‘ binomial 
curve.” The mean student represents a central magnitude, all 
deviations from which are to be regarded as deviations from a 
standard. An average gives us the medial sum or quantity be- 
tween two or more sums or quantities, while the mean gives the 
intermediate point between two extremes. The mean gives us a 
regular march of groups, from the least up to the standard, and 
then a march down to the smallest, while the average shows the 
irregular groups here and there. ‘*An average gives us no 
assurance that the future will be like the past; a mean may be 
reckoned on with the most implicit confidence.” 
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The method at present employed to ascertain the average, or 
mean man, and thus the typical man, is by comparing as many as 
possible of certain outline measurements of the living man, and 
from these to construct the type. With this object in view, very 
many men — especially medical ones— have been compiling them 
by the tens of thousands. These have been mainly of persons 
congregated in prisons, hospitals, and armies, and latterly schools 
and colleges. When work was first begun in this department at 
Amherst College, twenty-four years ago, ‘* vital statistics,” as they 
were termed, were taken of every man entering, and yearly after- 
wards during his course. These were ‘‘ anthropometric ” — man- 
measuring —items such as weight, height, several girths, lung 
capacity, and a simple test of strength, secured mainly for ana- 

tomical and physiological science, and to allow the student by 
- annual comparisons to see what his development might be. These 
have been carefully maintained, and enlarged extensively up to the 
present time, and valuable tables secured therefrom. 

But a more extensive series of measurements, and a more accu- 
rate examination of the student, and some knowledge of his ante- 


cedents is now demanded. For all people, young and old, are 
not equally developed. And in every college class a few are sure 
to be defective in certain points, and at their age may be furnished 
some development of their weaker parts, by judicious inspection, 
advice, and proper gymnastic apparatus. Or, as an old English 
poet says :— 


‘* Few bodies are there of that happy mould, 
But some one part is weaker than the rest; 
The leg or arm perhaps refuse their load, 
Or the chest labors. These assiduously 
But gently in their proper arts employed, 
Acquire a vigor and elastic spring, 

To which they were not born.” 


Thus, with the means at hand of the Pratt gymnasium, the old 
system of statistics is greatly increased in number and minuteness, 
there being sixty-two items now secured of each man, as he enters 
college, and twice afterwards during the course. This examina- 
tion not only considers his present and hereditary condition, but his 
arms, legs, body and bones are tested, and the more important vital 
organs such as heart and lungs are specially looked into by stetho- 
scope and percussion, as well as the eyes considered in regard to 
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near sight, astigmatism and color blindness. An accurate record of 
this examination is kept on file at the gymnasium, which may be 
consulted by the student at any time; that is, each man may know 
and study his own record. This record is also the basis for advice, 
prescription and suggestion by the department; and on his en- 
trance to college, every student is furnished with the average con- 
dition and measures of a student of his own height, which he may 
use, and the professor also, as a basis for advice and gymnastic 
training. And, while a student is to enjoy the advantage of the 
class exercise, as heretofore, he may now be able to attend to the 
growth and development of any parts of the body which are not up 
to the normal standard. And by the large additions of new 
apparatus, not only is the defective man guided and helped, but 
the average man will find more apparatus, appliances and baths to 
supplement the service of his dumb-bells, and will be invited 
to give his muscles, skin and lungs a quota of increased relaxa- 
tion from study and physical exercise, such as he may desire. 


The matter of athletic sports and games, indoors and out, seems 
to need a recognition and reasonable support from the authorities 
of college. In spite of the excess of competition, not only in 


games, but in business and intellectual and religious life at the 
present day, there is a feature of much good and recreation in the 
games of today, which demand a proper recognition, support and 
control. Were our climate without its rigors of cold and its pun- 
gency of heat, no doubt it would be best to have no covered 
gymnasiums, but use only the field and grove for recreation and 
exercise. But when military men tell us that through the average 
year, only about half the days are suitable for the ordinary drill of 
the soldicr out of doors. we must provide walls, roofs and artificial 
heat. And yet during the delightful out-door months of the year, 
all people should be incited to be out of doors for work, exercise 
and recreation, to the fullest extent possible. And while it is 
very true that for the most harmonious development, the games of 
base-ball, foot-ball and tennis are not equal to the symmetrical 
work of dumb-bells, gymnastic apparatus, or even boxing gloves, 
yet the exhilaration, freedom and fresh air of these games are ex- 
cellent means of promoting and maintaining the health of very 
many, and especially young people. It, therefore, seems safe and 
wise to say that clubs for these games are to be encouraged ina 
college. And the formation of the club is a very essential part, 
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that the games may be controlled and guided by what are the 
rules and methods obtained by experience and practice. That 
while many may enjoy and profit by a regular half or whole hour 
daily, there should be a centre to rally around, and a method to be 
followed to gain a good result from the exercise. For the good 
effect of most of these games is not only muscular work, sweat of 
the skin and inspirations of the lungs; but the playing by rule, the 
spirit of submission to decisions, of obedience, of quick determi- 
nation and codperation are of great value,.specially to the young 
man in process of mental and moral training. 

Results of course are expected. And accurate statistical data 
have been secured at the college during the existence of the depart- 
ment, but not before that time. Hence comparisons are very dif- 
ficult to secure, because anything reliable and carefully recorded, 
as to the condition of body or health, previous to about 1860, is 
merely a matter of present opinion or tradition. No earlier records 
of hea!th are preserved, not even the deaths noted in official returns, 
nor the physical condition of the students made of any account, in 
any college so far known to the writer, save where the faculty 
accounts of the intellectual or moral standing of the student inci- 
dentally bring up the matter. 

Perhaps the earliest note of warning and need of the subject 
was made by President Stearns, of Amherst, in his yearly report to 
the Trustees in 1859, when he says: ‘‘ By the time jun‘or year is 
reached many students have broken down their health, and every 
year some lives are sacrificed” ; and ‘+ during the year two of the 
most promising students in the senior class have just deceased.” 
Dyspepsia used to be heard of and endured. But during the last 
twenty-four years only two cases are recorded as causes of dis- 
ease. Nervousness and exhaustion formerly were sources of 
much trouble to students. There has not, however, been a single 
case in each of these years. Boarding-house keepers say that 
they are compelled to furnish more and better food, such as oat- 
meal, bread and meats. And the opinion of the faculty is most 
positive that a much better condition of health prevails than 
before the establishment of a Department of Health in the col- 
lege. 

It is not possible to state the amount of sickness in any com- 
munity with exactness, it is such a peculiar quantity, and is so 
varied a factor with different individuals. But careful observa- 
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tions have shown that in England, for every death there are two 
persons constantly sick, and there are seven hundred and twenty - 
days of disability for every death. And in Europe every individ- 
ual loses from nineteen to twenty days by sickness, each year. 
In Massachusetts, during 1872, there were 13.9 days lost to each 
person from labor by sickness. The average loss of time of the 
entire men — not officers — of the United States navy, on account 
of sickness and accident, for the year 1881, was 11.9 days. 
These were men known as ‘‘ under treatment.” 

The manner of estimating the amount of sickness among the 
students of Amherst College, has been to enter a man on the sick 
list if he has lost more than two consecutive days from all college 
work by sickness or accident. As a result, during twenty years— 
1860 to 1880—we find the amount of time which has been lost 
by sickness, when averaged upon the whole number of students, 
to be 2.65 days to each man. 

Another fact which seems to reflect credit upon the value of this 
department, is the decrease of illness during college life. As it 
stands in a tabulated form, we find the following per cent. of the 
class who lost by illness : — 


Freshmen, . ; : . : 3 ‘ . 29 
Sophomores, ; : , : . :. ‘= - 28 
Juniors, ; : : j 4 . P - 


. Seniors, ; 5 P : : . ‘ ee 


Or a decrease of disability of about ten per cent. And this has 
» not been a sudden increase at either part of the course, but a 
steady growth, year by year. The number of Amherst students 
from whom the data were obtained is 2,106, and their average age 
21.1 years; the period of their observation was four years, and 
their average per cent. of good health was seventy-five per cent. 
of the whole number. 


Nore.—For an abstract of Dr. Sargent’s address, and Dr. Hall’s report to the 
Health Department, see a subsequent page. 








IV. PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 
BY.MRS. R. 8. BRYAN, OF ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


The desirability and necessity of gymnasiums in women’s col- 
leges is, today, ardently advocated; it is, therefore, pertinent to 
inquire why this demand; and also ‘‘ Are there any objections to 
an athletic training for college girls’? The ‘*‘ why” may concisely 
be answered by a plea for health and diversion; the objections 
depend upon the management of any given gymnasium. If young 
women, unfitted for their tasks, crowd into collegiate institutions, 
doubtless it is necessary that those who supervise them, limit the 
mental efforts of such girls within the bounds of fatigue, and pro- 
vide for that building up of the body which should have been 
thought of years before; but young women and young men who 
enter college with health and an assured physique in their favor, 
should not need a special and extensive course of routine gymnas- 
tic work to keep them in tone. Moreover, to suppose that a girl 
who is exhausting herself mentally, will be benefited, while doing 
the same amount of brain work, by unaccustomed physical labor, 
is a physiological error, financially illustrated thus :— Peter robbed 
to pay Paul, and Paul robbed to pay Peter, till both are bankrupt. 
Otherwise stated, when a girl enters college, it.is the duty of those 
who send her there to believe that she is ready for the strain ; since, 
as it is not the best economy which delays strengthening the 
foundations until the goods stored in the warehouse are causing 
them to tremble, though it is wise to keep them in order. 

‘¢The due and proper training of the muscular system is among 
the most important means of antagonizing the tendency to various 
disorders,” but there is a time in the development of the individual 
which is far better than the college years for this training. The 
college bred girls of today, who are forced to curtail their desire 
for study because of their unbalanced physical powers, will gladly 
see that to their children comes a different heritage. There is, I 
repeat, an age in which the benefits to be gained from physical 
education are especially emphasized; an age when the girl and | 
boy may easily be trained side by side; when the consciousness 
that she has performed a difficult feat may be unalloyed pleasure to 
the shyest little maid, and when the hope of emulating her cousin 
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or her brother will add a legitimate zest to her endeavors, as 
surely as it conceals the fact that she is hoarding up treasure for 
herself. But this training must not be careless. ‘It is a science, 
not a mere rude art.” It will cost more money and more thought 
to provide proper physical instructiun for this child of seven, than 
for that daughter of seventeen. ‘The teacher to whom is trusted 
the education of those easily overtaxed muscles, the strain upon 
that tender heart, must be far more cautious and skilful than he 
who supervises the exercises of a girl older or less eager, who 
knows when she is tired, as children never do. But the: result: 
A fine, muscular adjustment, an educated nervous system; the 
previous development of girl into woman checked, with a direct 
gain to the individual and to the race, provided marriage be corre- 
spondingly delayed. 

There is a time for all things, and the majority of our mistakes 
come, perhaps, through confusing the varied seasons and their due 
fruition. We insist upon berries in December, only to lose their 
zest in June; we send our children to hot-house assemblies at five, 
and a flirtation is dull at fifteen; we gorge them with grammar 
and the catechism in their boyhood, and make up for our indiscre- 
tion a score of years later. For all drafts drawn upon the bank 
of humanity are, at last, payable in the coin of the nervous system ; 
which is neither infinitely expansible nor inexhaustible. We must 
therefore wisely time our demands to meet existing needs. 

From babyhood, through seven or eight years, the child should 
vegetate ; gain its stomach and teeth, its unstriped muscle and its 
sympathetic nervous system; from seven to twelve, we may edu- 
cate and strengthen striped muscle and sinew, while the brain work 
demanded is earnest and short. ‘*Strenuous diligence during 
school hours, and the maintenance of a high standard as to the 
quality of the work exacted, are on the side of nervous health ;” 
provided, that. like medicine, the dose be proportioned to the age, 
and in inverse. ratio to the physical training which should accom- 
pany it. From twelve to sixteen, should be brought the natural 
unfolding of the emotional instincts, the diversion of consciousness 
from self, and a physical regimen which will not infringe upon the 
evolution of the special organs that are, through these years, in 
process of development. ‘Ten hours, at least, of sleep, two hours 
of mild, physical culture, in the open air, if possible, and the pur- 
suit of studies which shall give vent rather than repression to the 
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newly awakened feelings, will go far to arrest the catastrophes 
imminent at this period, and to insure girls against them, in whom 
the previous five years have been devoted to the building up of a 
sound, nervous system. 

The critical years passed, the student should be prepared to 
enter upon intellectual pursuits, and to subordinate the direct 
growth and training of the body to that of the brain itself. 
‘¢ Life is longer, vitality more tenacious in women than in men,”— 
so the word comes from all our co-educational institutions that 
they bear the present strain as well as their brothers, and they 
might be able to hold their ground in the class-room with the 
added pull of a craze for athletics; although it is doubtful if for 
them is to be feared the temptation to accord to athletics a more 
absorbing allegiance than they are ready to give to mental pur- 
suits. Women will never, as a class, vie with men for the honors 
of the ball field or the lacrosse ground, and since, to stand side 
by side with the other sex in the race for existence is now their 
legitimate aim, they will not yet waste their force in paths which 
will only end in defeat. 

** T question the propriety,” says Julian Hawthorne, ‘‘ of making 
health the deliberate object of exercise ;” and he proceeds to show 
that the winning of a race, or the thrashing of a senior bully, are 
more potent incentives to daily training than any hope of being 
strong, merely for the sake of strength,”— and I think many col- 
lege girls will agree with him, and confess that being denied the 
incentives of a possible public appreciation, they have too often 
found the obligatory swinging of clubs and clashing of dumb-bells 
a labor of duty, from which they have turned, not refreshed but 
fatigued. . 

One of the especial dangers to which young women are exposed, 
in their own colleges, comes from the wear and tear of institution 


life; from the frictions and jealousies incident to a community 


made up of individuals of a single sex, debarred from any free 
interchange of thought and feeling with the outside world. En- 
forced physical training will not meet this difficulty, and the gym- 
nasium must not be substituted for recreation. It is only adding 
one more ground of competition between the same rivals, one 
more line of action in which the perfection of the me centres the 
girl’s interest upon herself; and it is not possible to remedy this 
personal phrase, by substituting class or institutional rivalries, 
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without creating the same dangers and difficulties which are felt to 
be imminent for young men. If a gymnasium, therefore, is con- 
templated in any collegiate institution for women, may it not be 
wisely urged that it be limited as follows, — and if our own thought 
has been justifiable, will not the same restrictions eventually prove 
admissible and advisable in colleges everywhere ? 


(1.) Create a Chair in each college faculty, to be filled by a 
competent Professor of Physical Culture. 

(2.) Require that a certain physical standard be made-a neces- 
sity for matriculation. , 

(3.) Demand that enforced attendance in the gymnasium be 
founded upon the needs of the individual. 

(4.) Subtract the time given to enforced gymnastic exercise, 
from the hours assigned to study. 

(5.) Encourage yoluntary athletic work in the gymnasium, 
and in out-door sports, as a recreation. 





V. ON THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. ; 
BY MISS LOUISA INNES LUMSDEN. 


(Read September 9, 1884.) 


The Higher Education of Women in Britain is of too recent a 
date to allow of much obvious result from it being yet apparent. 
If I am asked what is the outcome of the movement, what use 
women are making of this education, and how they are adapting 
themselves to new positions and new responsibilities, I have but 
scanty information to give in reply. That there are now women 
graduates of the University of London, one having obtained the 
degree of Master of Arts, and another that of Doctor of Science, 
perhaps the most distinguished the University can grant, not to 
speak of more than sixty who have taken the B.A. and B.Sc. 
degrees ; that there are women graduates, in all but in name, of 


Cambridge and Oxford; and that many of these women are doing 


good work as Head and Assistant Mistresses in the girls’ schools 
which are springing up all over England, or as Lecturers in the 
colleges and halls for women at Cambridge and Oxford; that a 
considerable number of women have entered the medical profession, 
and a few the legal; and that a vast amount of public work, 
philanthropic and other, is being done by women — these are the 
bare facts. This is the outcome which we at present see, and 
considering that it is hardly more than thirty years since the move- 
ment for educational reform began, it is a satisfactory result. But 
is this entirely the result of Higher Education? Certainly not. 
The fact is that it is difficult to view Higher Education alone, 
separately from that general movement of which it forms a part — 
that wave of progress, which is gradually changing the position of 
women in our modern world, and bearing them — and with them, I 
would fain hope, the race — up to a loftier standing ground. 

It is natural that in an age of high civilization and refinement 
the question of the position of women, social and political, should 
assume new importance. ‘The influence of women is in such times 
recognized as being a weighty factor in the constitution of society. 
History gives us parallel cases. The present movement is essen- 
tially a popular and liberal one, the natural product of a liberal 
age, and the prominent place held in it by education is a hopeful 
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sign. It shows a recognition of the duties and responsibilities 
which a larger freedom brings. The liberty which women are 
seeking is in truth not liberty selfishly to serve themselves, but 
liberty to serve with free, unhindered powers, every just, and noble, 
and pure, and merciful cause. The right they claim is a right, not 
of enjoyment, but of service. 


‘* True freedom is to share 
All the woes that others bear.” 


If they sought freedom in another spirit, if they were like the 
women of the Roman world, in the later days of the Republic, or 
under the Empire, who had succeeded in practically emancipating 
themselves from the barbarous bondage of their legal position, but 
had, unhappily for themselves and for the world, gained no corre- 
sponding freedom from the low moral ideals of their time—the en- 
larged freedom they claim might well be dangerous to the com- 
munity. Many people do, undoubtedly, dread it, at least in the 
political sphere. Yet it is, I think, even now, to some extent, 
acknowledged, both on theoretical and on practical grounds, that 
it is earnestly to be desired, for the common weal, that the influ- 
ence of women should be more freely exercised, more deeply felt, 
both in the social and political spheres— though the how of its 
exercise in the second, may still be matter of discussion. And it 
follows, of course, from this, that the right education of the women 
who are to wield this influence is of enormous importance for the 
world. It is precisely this importance which is dawning upon our 
age. Yet it is, of course, nothing new. If women are, as has 
been often pointed out, the first educators of the race, what more 
important than that they should themselves be educated in the 
fullest sense of the word? On every ground, therefore, both for 
the new duties and for the old, the need of educating women is 
beginning to be recognized. 

Even were this not so, were the education of women not a 
matter of practical public importance, women have, of course, in 
the abstract, a right to enter freely into the world of knowledge. 
That the love of Knowledge or of Truth is inborn in some minds, 
in women as well as in men, that it is indeed a divine gift, who can 
question, and on what ground can its satisfaction be denied to 
women? It was, I think, a saying of the late Professor Jevons, 
that it is the happy fact that this love of Knowledge is an inborn 
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possession, which has saved the education of women in ali ages 
from being utterly sterile of good. But through the want of 
method and training, power has been endlessly wasted, and bitter 
disappointment and dejection have often been the sole reward of 
honest effort. It is this want, above all, which true Education 
supplies. 

As regards the matter or subject of education, we must allow 
that in Britain —I do not know how it may be in America —a 
vague sort of idea still survives that the nature of women is in 
some mysterious way complemental to that of mén, and that the 
education of the sexes should therefore be complemental also — so 
that, as Miss Emily Davies once remarked, it almost seems as if 
what is good for a boy must be bad for a girl, and vice versu. A 
pleasant variety, we are told, would thus be secured. Discord 
would be, I think, the more natural, and is very often the actual 
result. No doubt, if we could at will work with another person’s 
mind, and see with his mental eyes, it would be amusing and 
refreshing that the furniture of his mind, and his way of looking at 
things should be as different as possible from our own. But, since 
we stand each ‘‘on our attainment,” has not each individual to 
round his own life and complete his own culture as best he can? 
Happily for men, as well as for women, the complemental theory 
is dying out in England, and the old and sounder belief in liberal 
culture as good for all is yearly gaining strength. 


I say the old belief, for the complemental theory is a curious 
modern fancy. It seems at least probable that some 200 years 
ago, girls shared more equally in the then existing means of edu- 
sation than until very lately they have done in our times. The 
boys and girls of the upper classes seem generally to have been 
taught together by tutors at home, and in the middle classes they 


doubtless attended the mixed schools, which still survive here and 
there, notably in Scotland, and which are, I believe, common in 
parts of America. No doubt, however, the standard of culture 
actually attained by girls was as a rule. low. A woman’s life, then, 
like that of German women now, was too full of household duties 
to allow time for study after the years of early girlhood were over. 
But, whatever was the worth of the old education, it had been lost 
to girls, partly through the exclusion of girls from the benefit 
of endowments, and partly too, no doubt, from the inditference of 
parents, the general belief that, as Mr. Tulliver puts it, ‘* over- 
cuteness was no gain for a little lass.” 
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Another cause for the gradual withdrawal of girls from the 
mixed schools was probably the roughness of manners prevailing 
in them. I know, at least, that this has been, and still is, the 
case in Scotland. But the true cure for this roughness would be, I 
believe, not to withdraw the girls, but to introduce into the schools 
refined and cultivated women as teachers. This, I understand, is 
the American plan, and this brings me to another point in my 
subject, the double good resulting from the system of High Schools 
now established in England. Not only do girls now receive a sound 
education in these schools, preparing them for University training, 
but when, in its turn, their University career is gone through, they 
can find at once, if they desire it, honorable and independent 
positions as Head or Assistant Mistresses, or Lecturers. The case 
is different in Scotland. A strong prejudice exists there against 
women teachers. They are employed sparingly, and, as a rule, 
in subordinate capacities only. The prejudice has a respectable 
foundation. The Scotch have never been indifferent to the claims 
of education, even for girls, they have always been determined to 
have none but qualified teachers, and as no woman was actually 
qualified by learning or University degree, it followed that they 
would have no woman teachers in responsible positions. Preju- 
dices die slowly. England, once behind Scotland in the secondary 
education of girls, is fast going ahead of it. Here and there in 
Scotland good schools may be found. But, in general, girls 
schools in my country have hardly yet felt the influence of reformed 
ideas. Scotchwomen who have gone through University training, 
are compelled to look almost entirely to England for a worthy 
professional career. And if they miss the work, the work misses 
them. Nothing can compensate a girls’ school for the want of the 
refining, educating influence of a high-minded, highly cultured 
woman at its head. 

Under the reformed system in England, women are more and 
more employed in schools. ‘The ‘‘ Establishment for Young 
Ladies,” in which ‘‘ the best masters attend,” is happily becoming 
rarer. Reform was certainly urgently needed. Until lately, 
English schools for girls of the upper classes were, as a rule, 
beneath contempt. No wonder that quiet, old-fashioned people 
have even now a horror of all schools. And middle class girls’ 
schools hardly existed at all. All this is changed, sound training 
is given, good work is done, and the only want which is not yet 
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adequately met is that of good boarding schools for country girls. 
High schools do not meet the needs of dwellers in the country, 
and it can hardly be denied that, as one consequence of this, 
the daughters of the landed gentry bid fair to become the worst 
educated class in the community. 

The need of a public examination to test the work done in girls’ 
schools by a recognized standard, was felt from the beginning of 
the movement for reform. The gain, therefore, was great when, in 
1865, the local examinations of the University of Cambridge were 
first extended to girls, in answer to a petition presented to the 
Senate, by a committee which had been formed to obtain the admis- 
sion of women to University degrees in Arts and Medicine. Since 
then the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examining Board has 
also extended its examinations to girls, and there are besides the 
exarninations of the College of Preceptors, and the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations, first held in 1869. Doubtless this 
list is not exhaustive. There is indeed no lack of examinations, 
and, to say the truth, no little danger in consequence of cram 
and overwork. A few years ago vehement complaints were made, 
both by parents and physicians, on this score. And, allowing 
for exaggeration, and even unfairness in the charge made, it 
inust be granted that these dangers are real and serious. It is 
not so much that mistakes have been made. Probably some 
mistakes are inevitable at first, even in an educational reform. 
It is that the reform has not been an all round one. The 
defectiveness of the old system, as regarded physical training, was 
not sufficiently recognized. If a painter can’t ‘‘ paint soul,” as 
Lippo says, ‘‘ never minding the legs and arms,” can a teacher 
afford not to mind them — dare he ‘‘ forget there’s such a thing as 
flesh?” But the cure i$ not stopping the work. Far less is it to 
return to the old system of dreary rote learning, petty rules, per- 
petual surveillance, cramping body and mind. It is, as nature 
herself teaches, simply begining to play. Play is, according to 
Richter, ‘‘ the first poetry of the human being.” Not physical 
education so-called, not gymnastics, excellent as they are too in 
’ their place, but play. Play braces muscle and nerve, refreshes 
the brain, supplies a moral training of incalculable value. I speak 
out of the experience of many years, first as a student, then as 
Resident Tutor at Girton College, and last as Head Mistress of a 
girls’ school. The best games are, I believe, rounders and cricket. 
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Tennis is of course a splendid game, but too few can play at once 
to make it the best game for children and schools. Every school 
should have its playground, some already have. Head and 
Assistant Mistresses cannot do better than join in the play — but 
simply as members, not as directors. The girls should organize, 
their chosen leaders should command — it is excellent training 
for the work of life. And they should wear suitable garments — 
else play with its possible overheating and exposure to weather, 
may be actually dangerous — woollen, light-skirted, easy-fitting, in 
which the limbs have perfect freedom. I do not think that the 
value of play has been yet recognized heartily or widely enough by 
our school mistresses. For my part, I believe that the moral and 
physical gain directly derivable from the Higher Education — since 
real work, to be harmless, necessitates real play —is of as much 
value as the intellectual gain itself—or even of more value. Is 
not Education harmonious development—moral, intellectual, physi- 
cal? And are modern women so strong that the real fear is lest 
they should become, like the bodyguards of the Princess Ida, 


‘*mighty daughters of the plough, 
Huge women, blowzed with health” 


I could almost wish it were! 

Play is the antidote to overwork on the physical side. On the 
mental, I believe, the best is resolutely to cut down the number of 
subjects taught in our schools. Their multiplicity is simply over- 
whelming. What should go, or what can at least wait, I do not 
venture to suggest here. But let anything go rather than train 
our girls, first at school and later at college, to hurry from subject 
to subject, skipping here and cramming there at the dictates of this 
or that examination, and learning, as Bacen said long since, noth- 
ing save to believe ‘‘ that they know that which they know not, 
impatience to doubt, temerity to answer, glory to know, seeking 
things in words, resting in part of Nature.” 

It is on the school foundation, after all, that the Higher Educa- 
tion is built, and if our girls go up from school to the Universities 
sickly and overworked, what gain is reaped from all our labor?’ 
They should go up fresh, body as well as mind in the highest con- 
dition of efficiency. Doubtless many do. Still I think reform on 
the physical side is not yet nearly so universal or so thorough in 
our schools as it ought to be. 
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I cannot attempt in this paper to go into the details of the his- 
tory of the movement for Higher Education in Britain. I am 
assured, besides, that the subject is familiar to my audience. Yet 
I wish I could have dwelt for a moment upon the benefits conferred 
upon women by the University of London. It is thanks to the 
liberality of that University, in throwing open in 1878 all its 
Examinations and Degrees to women, that in the many colleges 
throughout England and Wales, which now prepare students for 
those Examinations and Degrees, women are received on an equal 
footing and share every advantage with men. Perhaps I should 
except medical training, the London School of Medicine for 
Women being still, I think, the only Institution in England 
where women can obtain instruction in Medicine and Surgery, and 
qualify for the London Medical Degree. 

To University College in London the praise is due of having 
first made what was then thought the daring experiment of mixed 
classes of men and women— an experiment which has succeeded 
admirably. The Victoria University has followed the liberal 
example of London, and as a direct consequence of this, women 
can now receive instruction in the Owens College in Manchester — 
those who have passed the Matriculation Examination of Victoria 
in the same classes with male students. I should have liked too 
to speak of the great concession made by the University of Cam- 
bridge in opening its course for Honor Degrees to students of 
Girton and Newnham Colleges, and of the similar, but as yet, less 
complete step more lately taken by Oxford; of my own old Col- 
lege, Girton, whose early struggling days at Hitchin I so well 
remember; of Newnham, younger sister and friendly rival of 
Girton in tripos and on tennis green ; of the new Halls at Oxford, 
Somerville and Lady Margaret’s, doing in Oxford the same work 
which Newnham does in Cambridge— but time forbids. Of 
Ireland it must suffice to say that the Royal University is as freely 
open to women as is that of London, and that it counts already 
more than one hundred women members, although the first set, so 
recent was the concession, will not have had time to graduate 
until next month, October, 1884. The University of Dublin is, 
however, still closed to women. For the degrees of the Royal 
University, women can prepare in the Alexandra College for 
women in Dublin, or at the Queen’s College, Belfast; and, no 
doubt, the colleges in Galway and Cork would also be open to 
women if there too entrance was sought. 
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In Scotland the action of the Universities is less satisfactory. 
It is hoped that a change is even now impending. Probably the 
new Universities’ Bill will give power to the Universities to admit 
women to Matriculation and Graduation. It seems strange that 
the interference of Government should be necessary to legalize the 
admission of women to Universities founded on the model of those 
in Italy, in which, as every one knows, women have been not only 
students but even professors. So unfortunate, however, has been 
the course of events during the last fifteen years, that we are 
assured that Government alone can cut the knot. In the mean- 
while useful work is being done in Edinburgh by the Association 
for the University Education of Women, and in Glasgow by the 
Queen Margaret College. The L.L.A. Examination and Certifi- 
cate created for women by the University of St. Andrews, meeting 
the wants chiefly of women who study at home, is a help to many 
a solitary student. But one flaw is everywhere apparent — the 
uncertain value of the special certificates granted to women. Not 
the degrees themselves, as in the London Victoria, and Irish Uni- 
versities; not even the same examinations under the same con- 
ditions as to undergraduates, as at Cambridge and Oxford; but 
something corresponding, something the value of which cannot be 
exactly estimated, something which is actually inferior in market 
value to what can be gained in England — is granted to women by 
the Scottish Universities at present. Women in Dundee alone 
have more satisfactory opportunities. To the new College there, 
founded by a woman, women are freely admitted, as to the English 
provincial Colleges, and it will be open to them to study for tLe 
degrees of the University of London. Remembering the belief in 
the ordinary Scottish mind that women are incapable of filling 
high positions in the scholastic profession, it seems specially 
hard on Scotchwomen, that the fact of the degree course in the 
Universities being still closed to them should perpetuate this 
prejudice. 

Recent as the movement for Higher Education is, a good many 
fallacies about girls and women have been cleared away in the 
course of its working. First, there is the greatest and most dan- 
gerous fallacy of all, that hard study is specially hurtful to the 
health of women. The same people who will without protest see 
women guilty of all sorts of follies — pinching their waists to suit 
a false ideal of beauty, sauntering with cramped, ungraceful gait 
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instead of walking, because skirts are too narrow and too weighty 
to allow of free, graceful motion, and doing fifty other wrong and 
silly things in obedience to fashion— are seized with virtuous 
indignation when other women take to intellectual work. Study 
is at once, in their eyes, to blame for every ill. But this outcry is 
beginning to subside, and it has even been pretty well accepted 
that work in moderation is actually wholesome. One may still 
however hear the plea put forward in defence of excluding women 
from high examinations and degrees, ‘* The best women would be 
killed.” For people who hold this belief I would prescribe a course 
of visits, first to a few schools, where the value of play is, I need 
hardly say, recognized, and then to Girton and Newnham. ‘The 
sight of so many happy, healthy, young faces could be trusted to 
convert any honest doubter. 

A second fallacy is that this or that ** hard” subject is unsuita- 
ble for women. What subjects are feminine and what masculine? 
Botany, for some inscrutable reason, used to be considered a 
specially feminine subject. Practically this question has solved 
itself. Another fallacy was that women worked faster than men. 
No doubt under this seeming compliment lurked the popular belief 
in the essential shallowness of the feminine mind. Shallowness 
and inaccuracy having been laboriously produced by so-called edu- 
cation came to be looked upon as innate. Experience very soon 
showed that there was no difference whatever as to speed in men’s 
and women’s work respectively, though of course individuals 
varied. With regard to the charge of shallowness brought against 
girls, it may be interesting to notice that in the last Report issued 
by the Cambridge Senior Local Examiners, we are told that in 
essay writing the boys as arule showed more observation, imagina- 
tion, and enthusiasm than the girls, while the girls were superior in 
simplicity and directness of style, in thoroughness of treatment, 
avoidance of generalities, and in a ‘ painstaking and generous 
fairness of mind which was very striking.” I quote this Report 
only as showing how false are popular theories about the shallow- 
ness, unfairness, &c., of women, not because I think it particu- 
larly flattering to the girls. Observation, imagination, enthusiasm 
are gifts full of promise for future life. Yet even here must we 
conclude that this inferiority is due to Nature? May it not be due 
to special causes at work ina girl’s life? A girl almost always has 
some home duties to perform—to mend her own and others’ 
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clothes, mind the younger children, help the mother in a hundred 
little ways. She has few or none of those leisurely moments 


which come frequently enough to boys. And these are the mo- 
ments, I think, in which observation and imagination work unhin- 
dered, and enthusiasm is born of reverie. I believe it would be 
good for both girls and boys to share home duties more equally. 
Let the boy know something of the joy of unselfish service, and 
the girl more of that divine leisure which is the nurse of genius. 

One fallacy more, that if girls are allowed to play as boys are 
they will become rough and unladylike. There could be no more 
ridiculous mistake. I can testify from five years’ school expe- 
rience that play actually helps good manners. The reason is sim- 
ple. Self-control, fairness, good temper are essential to play. If 
these fail, it fails. And are not these the soil out of which cour- 
tesy naturally springs? Not to speak of the promotion of health by 
play. Are not ill-temper, selfishness, peevishness often the mere 
result of ailing health? And do they produce good manners? 

To conclude. The value of Education is beginning to be fully 
recognized among us. Cultivated men are in general showing a 
generous eagerness to share with women all the advantages which 
they themselves enjoy. Young men in particular are often strik- 
ingly liberal minded. I have heard of some who out of a moder- 
ate income, gained by their own labor, have aided sisters to obtain 
University and Medical training. But the old idea that education 
is necessary for teachers only, ‘*‘ for women who are obliged to 
work for their living,” as the phrase goes, as if work were not a 
blessing, and idleness and dependence a curse —dies hard. The 
fact is that we are yet in a transition state. Old-fashioned por- 
tions of society, the conservative and moneyed classes — the 
landed gentry, for instance —are as yet almost untouched by the 
new ideas. It is felt among them that sqns must push their way 
in the world. There is perhaps not enough of money for the edu- 
cation both of: sons and daughters, and it is taken as quite a right 
and every-day arrangement that'the girls should go to the wall. 
And they are told that this is only fair, since they have not to 
work for their living, while their brothers have. But what is the 
truth? Girls are not expected to work, granted, and so they are 
not trained to work and independence. But they are expected to 
gain a livelihood by marrying. A worthy ideal of marriage, 
indeed, it must be confessed! Or, if they do not marry, they 
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must know how to starve and pinch in respectable poverty and 
vacuous dulness, without loosing caste as gentlewomen. This is 
the ugly reality underlying the fair show of society, and it is the 
loss of this which people sentimentally affect to dread and depre- 
cate —as if with this miserable pretence would go the truth and 
sweetness of the womanhood so outraged in the name of propriety 
and respectability. The mistake is to regard paid work as deroga- 
tory to the dignity of a lady. Why should it be less honorable for 
her to live by her own labor, than by that of her father, not to 
speak of being dependent on a brother, or other relation? Every- 
one makes money somehow, the peer and the squire, who live by 
their rents, as much as the artizan and the dressmaker. The sim- 
ple cure for the evil is to accept capacity for any work, not com- 
pelling poverty, as the only right reason for undertaking the work. 
We must let patience and education have their perfect work. Slow 
and reluctant as are our upper classes to learn, they will grasp the 
fact in time that education is a good in itself, and that there is no 
work to which a human being can be put in office, or shop, or house, 
or nursery, or farm. or factory, in the doing of which trained and 
developed capacities will not help man and woman. Capacity to 
do philanthropic work, above all, depends much on training, as 
endless mistakes made by would-be Lady Bountifuls show. Yet 
it is to work among the poor that young, untrained, inexperienced 
girls are constantly put! I suppose it is thought that the employ- 
ment, if useless, is at least harmless. My school experience has 
taught me that it would be a great gain if all girls could look for- 
ward to a possible professional career. Not that all need enter it, 
or even go on to the technical preparation necessary for it; but 
that it should be an every-day thing to enter a profession, and 
that to be capable of entering it should be considered honorable 
and desirable. Some girls do not need this stimulus, but many do. 
It would steady them, deepen their characters, and make them — 
not a whit less bright and charming and loveable, but more so, 
because more truly womanly. 

The arguments against professional careers for women seem to 
me mostly of the kind given not long ago by a certain poetical M. 
P. against women’s suffrage — ‘* Women are the silver lining which 
gilds the cloud of man’s existence!” As for more practical and 
intelligible reasons, diffiulties would, under fair trial, solve them- 
selves. 
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To return to our main subject. Of one thing, I think, we may 
be sure, that Education is the only influence — not even excepting 
religion, for to define the term religion would lead us too far 
a-field — which can stem the dangerous symptoms of our age (in 
my country, at least), the fastness which is its most unlovely pro- 
duct, the unbounded luxury and vulgar ostentation of wealth, the 
lack of high ideals, the proneness to saunter through life with, at 
the best, a mere sesthetic enjoyment, and that shallow scepticism 
at second and third-hand, affected by people haunted in truth 
themselves by no ‘‘ obstinate questionings,” but who catch up, 
parrot-like, the current phrases, like the fashions of the day. For 
the aim of true education is surely that man and woman may 
grow alike 

‘* Not alone in power 
And knowledge, but from hour to hour 
In reverence and in charity.” 





ADDITIONAL PAPERS OF THE JURISPRUDENCE 
DEPARTMENT. 


I. THE LAW FOR THE COMMITMENT OF LUNATICS. 


BY F. H. WINES, SECRETARY OF THE ILLINOIS BOARD OF PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


The publication by Mr. George L. Harrison, of Philadelphia, at 
his own personal expense, and the gratuitous distribution of a work 
prepared, under his supervision, at great cost, entitled, ‘+ Legisla- 
tion on Insanity,” has made it possible for me to present a brief 
summary of the laws relating to the commitment and detention of 
the insane in all the States and Territories of the Union. Mr. 
Harrison’s book, for which he deserves the thanks of all who take 
an interest in the condition and treatment of the insane, purports’ 
to be ‘‘ a collection of all the lunacy laws of the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States, to the year 1883, inclusive, also the 
laws of England on insanity, legislation in Canada on private 
houses, and important portions of the lunacy laws of Germany, 
France, etc.” In the following digest, I have not gone outside of 
this book, to consult original authorities, but have based my state- 
ments upon his researches. 

Public interest on the subject of insanity centres in the inquiry : 
Under what circumstances and by what methods may an insane 
man be deprived of his personal liberty? How must the neces- 
sary proceedings for the commitment of lunatics be conducted, in 
order to guard against the incarceration of sane persons falsely 
charged with insanity? What precautions need to be taken to 
prevent the improper detention of persons, sane or insane, who no 
longer require the restraints of an insane hospital or asylum? As 
will be seen, the answers given to these questions in the statutes 
of different States are very varied, and for the most part, too vague 
to be satisfactory. The laws of Illinois are peculiarly open to 
criticism, and call loudly for revision and amendment. 

Insanity, in the medical sense, may exist, where there is no 
necessity for the commitment of the insane person to any institu- 
tion for the insane (since he may be as well or better cared for 
elsewhere), and no justification for any restraint upon his actions, 
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(since he is in no danger of harming himself or others, if let 
alone). Insane persons may be disqualified for the transaction of 
business and the care of their property, and yet require no re- 
straint. Where the commitment of any insane person to an insti- 
tution is requisite or proper, it must be because the character of 
the manifestations is such as to imperil the community ; or because 
the patient is himself in danger, if allowed to go at large; or be- 
cause there is hope of his restoration, if treated in a hospital; or 
because his commitment will promote his comfort, if incurable. 
He may have no home, or his remaining at home or in an alms- 
house, if a pauper, may be manifestly a hardship both to himself 
and others, whose interest must also be considered. For an insane 
person, although rot dangerous, may be very troublesome and dis- 
agreeable, so much so as to render the depriving him of his liberty 
a less evil than his freedom to annoy others, who cannot escape 
from his presence, would be. In the legislation of the several 
States, these principles are more or less clearly recognized, but not 
always grasped, apparently, in their full extent. The double pur- 
pose in the commitment of lunatics — their own good and that of 
others — is well stated in Rhode Island, where it is defined to be 
‘‘either for cure or restraint ;” and in Maine, where any insane 
person may be committed to the hospital, ‘‘ whose comfort and 
safety, or that of others interested, will be promoted.” In North 
Carolina, the finding of the inquest must be that the person ad- 
judged to be insane ‘‘is a fit subject for an insane asylum, and 
that his being at large is injurious to himself and disadvantageous 
if not dangerous to the community.” But in many States, the 
wording of the law is far less comprehensive. 


DEFINITIONS OF INSANITY. 


The statutes of several States contain sections in which an at- 
tempt is made to define insanity, as follows: 


** A person shall be considered of sound mind who is neither an 
idiot or lunatic, nor affected with insanity, and who hath arrived 
at the age of fourteen years, or before that age, if such person 
know the distinction between good and evil.” 


‘¢ The term lunatic shall be construed to include idiots, insane 
and distracted persons, and every person who, by reason of in- 
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temperance, or any disorder and unsoundness of mind, shall be 
incapable of managing and caring for his own estate.” 


‘* The term ‘ insane,’ as used in this act, includes any species of 
insanity or mental derangement. The term ‘ idiot’ is restricted to 
persons supposed to be naturally without mind.” 

‘¢ The words ‘ insane person’ include idiots, lunatics, distracted 
persons and persons of unsound mind.” 


‘The terms ‘ insane’ and ‘ insane persons’ include every species 
of insanity, and extend to every deranged person, and to all of 
unsound mind, other than idiots.” 


> 


‘*The term ‘insane’ includes every species of insanity, but 


does not include idiocy or imbecility.” 
‘** The word ‘ lunatic’ shall be construed to include every insane 
person who is not an idiot.” 


These definitions make one think of the two famous conun- 
drums: What is mind? No matter. And what is matter? 
Never mind. A person of sound mind is one who is not a lunatic, 
and a lunatic is one who is not of sound mind. A lunatic is an 
insane person, and an insane person is a lunatic. Idiots are some- 
times lunatics and sometimes not, according to the State in which 
they reside. Where a distinction between insanity and idiocy is 
expressed, as in Ohio, Kentucky and Iowa, idiocy is wrongly 
defined. One definition of insanity is required, where the insane 
person is to be committed to a hospital, another where he needs 
to have a guardian appointed, and a third where he is on trial for 
crime. Accordingly, some States have more than one definition, 
as in Minnesota, where contrary definitions are given. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INSANE PERSONS. 

The definition of insanity, either in a medical or in a legal 
sense, being a task of such difficulty, it is not surprising that there 
should be found to be also a great variation in the subdivision of 
the insane as a class. It is usual to describe specifically what 
classes of insane persons may or may not be received into the 
institutions for the insane created and maintained by the State. 
Idiots are excluded in Arkansas, California, Dakota, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. In Kentucky, pauper idiots are 
excluded, unless the jury find, by their verdict, that they are so 
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dangerous or so uncontrollable that they cannot be safely and prop- 
erly kept within the county. But in Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina, they are expressly included in the classes for whose ben- 
efit the asylums are established ; and in Ohio, by implication, in 
the words, ‘‘all insane persons over the age of seven years.” 
Epileptics are excluded in Arkansas ; and in Kentucky, if not oth- 
erwise insane. They are expressly admitted in Georgia and South 
Carolina. In many states, the question whether the patient is 
epileptic must be determined at the inquest, or answered in the 
certificate of the physicians by whom the patient was examined. 
Persons suffering from any contagious or infectious disease are 
rejected in Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Texas and Washington 
Territory. 

Demented inebriates are admitted in Georgia. The definition of 
a lunatic in Colorado includes them. Habitual drunkards may be 
sent to the asylum in Kansas. The law in New Mexico is not 
specific as to this point, but will bear a similar construction. Per- 
sons temporarily insane by reason of the intemperate use of intox- 
icating drinks may be committed to the Western Pennsylvania 
Hospital for the Insane (Dixmont), until such temporary fit of 
insanity is cured. But in California, the admission of any case of 
delirium tremens or acute mania-a-potu is forbidden, as it is also 
in Utah: Both in California and Utah, the regeption of any case 
of harmless, chronic, mental unsoundness is prohibited. There is 
alike provision in the law of Wisconsin, to the effect that no 
physically infirm or mentally imbecile person, not deemed to be 
dangerous when at large, shall be committed solely because of 
such infirmity or imbecility. 

The State of Arkansas forbids the removal of any insane convict 
from any penal institution to the State lunatic asylum. The law in 
most States provides for such removal. In New York and Michi- 
gan, special asylumns for the criminal insane have been estab- 
lished. 

The admission of pay-patients is authorized in nearly all the 
States. But the institutions of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Mississippi, are open to all residents of those 
States, free of charge. Non-resident patients are excluded from 
the State institutions for the insane in California, the District of 
Columbia, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia, but 
with some exceptions. The admission of patients from other 
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States is authorized in Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, and South Carolina. 

In some of the States, it is provided that if, for want of room or 
any other reason, it becomes necessary to discriminate in the ad- 
mission of patients, a certain order of selection shall be observed. 
The preferences expressed relate (1) to recent and curable cases, 
in Alabama, Arkansas, Dakota, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and the territory of Wash- 
ington. By recent cases are meant those of less than one year’s 
standing. (2) To the indigent insane, in all the States just named, 
except Arkansas, Illinois and Ohio, with the addition of North 
Carolina. (3) To the order of application for admission, in 
Dakota, Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, and Ohio. (4) In Illinois, 
violent, dangerous or otherwise troublesome cases have the prefer- 
ence over those of an opposite description. Similar distinctions 
are made in the matter of the retention and discharge of patients. 

There are few if any States, in which the provision made for the 
care of the insane in public institutions is adequate to the demand. 
Hence it is necessary to ordain rules for securing to each portion 
of the State its equitable share in the benefits of the existing insti- 
tutions. This end is reached in two ways: first, by districting the 
State, geographically, where there is more than one institution ; 
and second, by assigning to each town or county its legal quota of 
inmates, in proportion either to the insane population or to the 
total population. Districts have been established, and their boun- 
daries defined, in Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. In Virginia, commitments are 
made to the nearest asylum. In Kansas, all of the State institu- 
tions of a benevolent character are under the government of a 
single board of trustees, and the board designates the superinten- 
dent of one of the insane asylums, to whom all applications for 
admission must be made; this superintendent determines, under 
rules established by the trustees, to which asylum each applicant 
shall be admitted. In Iowa, the superintendents of the two hospi- 
tals and the governor of the State adopt regulations in regard to 
what patients or class of patients shall be admitted to the respec- 
tive hospitals, and from what portion of the State patients may be 
sent to either of them. In Michigan, the boards of trustees of the 
different hospitals meet in joint session, for the adjustment of all 
questions which may arise pertaining to them. 
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LeGat ASPECTS OF THE QUESTION. 


Where the insanity of any person is of such a description that 
no necessity exists for any interference with his freedom of action, 
the question of his condition may be regarded as a purely medical 
question, as in the case of any other disease. The treatment of 
ordinary diseases is left entirely to the physician, without the inter- 
vention of a court. But insanity is not an ordinary disease. Its 
peculiarity consists in its tendency to unfit its victims for the 
maintenance of normal social relations. It is often indispensable 
that the insane man should be, to a greater or less extent, deprived 
of his personal freedom. His right to the control of his person 
and estate is involved in the decision of the question of his sanity. 
It is not merely a question of insanity, but of custody, and that is 
not a medical but a legal question. 

No man can be rightfully deprived of his liberty, otherwise than 
by due process of law. Commitment to a hospital or asylum for 
the insane, however we may gloss it over, is deprivation of liberty. 
It is to be shut up under lock and key. It is to be subjected to 
liability to undergo painful discipline, at the will of another; the 
discipline of the camisole and the muff, for instance, if the medical 
officers of the institution deem such treatment important or judi- 
cious. It is to have no assurance of any termination to this irk- 
some confinement; for there is no patient who may not have to 
remain in custody for the term of his natural life, if no improve- 
ment takes place in his condition. It is to be cut off in a large 
degree from the companionship of friends not only, but from their 
present and active sympathy, and even, in many cases, from their 
very remembrance. That such deprivation is, unavoidable, that it 
is proper, that it is beneficial, does not render it less painful, nor 
change its essential nature. 

But what is due process of law? Is it a private agreement 
between the friends of the patient or his attending physician and 
the authorities of the hospital? Or is it a judicial inquiry and a 
solemn, responsible decision by a court, based upon evidence? 

It is the right of every alleged lunatic to protest against a judg- 
ment which would consign him to imprisonment and give the con- 
trol of his property to another. It is his right to have notice and a 
hearing. Not even the right to have his case passed upon by ¢ 
jury can be lawfully taken from him. If he is not capable of 
entering any protest, nor of appreciating or insisting upon his 
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rights, as patients in acute mania or a state of dementia are 
incapable, so much the worse for him. But this is not the state 
of doubtful lunatics, and it is for their protection that the arm of 
the law is made strong. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STATES. 


Roughly speaking, the States and territories may be divided into 
four groups, as follows: (1) Those in which insane persons may 
be committed without even the formality of a medical certificate of 
insanity. (2) Those in which, for the reception of the patient 
into the hospital, a medical certificate is required, but not the 
order of a court. (3) Those in which a judicial inquisition into 
the fact of insanity is a* necessary pre-requisite to the patient’s 
commitment, but such inquest need not be by jury. (4) Those in 
which trial by jury is obligatory and indispensable, and the ver- 
dict of the jury is the warrant for the a&tion of the judge. 

Actually, it is impossible to discriminate thus sharply between 
different States, since the insane are in many of them sub-divided 
into classes (particularly into the self-supporting and the non-self- 
supporting), and the processes of commitment vary according to 
the class to which the individual patient belongs. It is perhaps 
worthy of notice, that wherever there is more than one mode of 
commitment provided, in any State, the easiest method is always 
prescribed for persons possessed of real or personal estate, in 
apparent forgetfulness of the palpable fact that the inducements 
to seek for their incarceration, and the chances of injustice and 
injury, are far greater in the case of the rich than of the poor. 
Not only so, but the likelihood of their discharge from an insti- 
tution, after commitment is less. That this should be so, argues 
that the framers of the statutes had in mind chiefly, if not solely, 
the question of liability for the support of the patient in the hos- 
pital or asylum; and that, since persons in independent circum- 
stances are able to pay their own way, no necessity is believed to 
exist, in their case, for any reference of the question of the 
patient’s insanity to any tribunal for judicial investigation and 
determination. 


CoMMITMENT ON Mepicat CERTIFICATE. 


The thirteen States in which insane persons may be admitted 
into the hospitals, on the simple certificate of a physician or phy- 
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sicians that they are insane, are: Alabama, Connecticut, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas and 
Vermont. In Kansas, for the admission of private patients, in 
addition to the medical certificate, a certificate from the probate 
judge that he has been ‘‘informed” of the insanity of the patient 
is necessary ; in other cases he certifies that the patient has been 
‘* adjudged” to be insane. In Alabama, the District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Kansas, Missouri, Tennessee and Texas, admission on 
medical certificate alone is expressly restricted to pay-patients. 
In the other States named, this right is unrestricted ; it extends to 
pauper patients committed by the persons having them in charge, 
unless in conflict with some other provision contained in the 
statutes. 

In Connecticut, the certificate must be made within one week 
after the medical examin&tion of the patient, and it must be pre- 
sented within thirty days after it is made. In the District of 
Columbia, the request for admission must be made within five days 
of the date of the certificate of insanity. In Missouri, the cer- 
tificate must be signed on the same day with the medical examina- 
tion, and presented within two months. In New Hampshire, the 
committal must be within one week after the examination of the 
patient. In New Jersey, the committal must be within one month 
after the making of the certificate. In New York, the certificate 
must bear date of not more than ten days prior to commitment. 
In Tennessee, it must be dated within one month of the presenta- 
tion of the patient at the hospital. In Vermont, it must be made 
within five days of the medical examination, and not more than 
ten days previous to admission to the asylum. 

In New York, the medical certificate must be approved by a 
judge or justice of a court of record; and the judge or justice 
may (not shall) institute inquiry and take proofs as to any alleged 
lunacy, before approving or disapproving of such certificate. 


CoMMITMENT WITHOUT CERTIFICATE. 


The States in which patients may be committed (so far as ap- 
pears from the statutes), without either judicial investigation or 
medical certificate, are: Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Virginia. In Louisiana, the board of 
administrators (trustees) is given authority to receive insane per- 
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sons, not sent to the asylum by a district or parish judge, on such 
terms and conditions as it may see fit to adopt. In Maine, 
parents and guardians of insane minors, if of sufficient ability to 
support them there, may, within thirty days after an attack of 
insanity, send them, without any legal examination, to the State 
hospital or to some other hospital for the insane. In Maryland, 
the provisions relating to judicial investigation apply to insane 
persons confined at the expense of the county or city; but nothing 
contained in the act shall prevent the friends or relations of a 
lunatic or insane person from confining him or providing for his 
comfort. 

In South Carolina, inquests are obligatory in case of insane 
paupers ; but the regency (trustees) must admit idiots, lunatics or 
epileptics, where their admission is requested under the hands of 
the husband or wife, or (where there is no husband or wife) of the 
next of kin of idiot or lunatic; and nothing contained in the act 
may be held in any manner to apply to the entrance of pay-patients 
into the asylum. In Virginia, on application for the admission of 
a person into an asylum, the examining board, if unanimous that 
he ought to be admitted, may receive him as a patient. 


COMMITMENT AFTER INQUEST. 


The States in which provision is made for a judicial inquisition 
into the mental condition of persons alleged to be insane are: all 
the States except the District of Columbia (where commitments 
are made on the order of the Secretary of the Interior, based upon 
the certificate of a judge of the supreme court of the district or a 
justice of the peace, that two physicians and two householders of 
the district have made the required depositions before him), and 
Maine (where the municipal officers of towns are constituted a 
board of examiners, and their decision is final, unless an appeal is 
taken within five days to two justices of the peace and quorum). 

The States in which no patient can be admitted to an insane 
hospital without a judicial inquest are: Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Dakota, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming—24. There is some 
obscurity in the law in the States of Arkansas, Delaware, Florida 
and Michigan, which renders it difficult to assign to them their 
proper place in the classification which has here been attempted. 
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In Michigan, the law appears upon its face to warrant no com- 
mitment without inquest; but there is an obscure section which 
reads as follows: ‘* This act shall not be construed to authorize 
the confinement of any person in any asylum, except such person 
be expressly required by law to be so confined, contrary to and 
against the wishes of any parent or guardian, or other legal cus- 
todian of any such person, provided said board of trustees shall 
be satisfied such parent or guardian or legal custodian shall have 
sufficient pecuniary ability to maintain and support such insane 
person.” It is possible that this section is designed to authorize 
the confinement of insane persons by their friends, if of sufficient 
pecuniary ability. 

It may be seen that there is a close connection between the 
method of support of a State institution for the insane, and the 
form of inquest into insanity of the persons who are to be bene- 
fited by it. The more entirely the State assumes the pecuniary 
responsibility for its maintenance, the simpler the question of 
inquest becomes. If, in the first place, there is no distinction 
between the rich and the poor, but the institution is free to all 
insane residents of the State, there is no need for any investigation 
of the patient’s pecuniary condition. If, on the other hand, the 
- State insists that all who are able shall pay fur custody and treat- 
ment, but it assumes the liability for all pauper and indigent 
patients, there is no necessity for dispute as to the patient’s resi- 
dence. The question reduces itself to the simple question of 
insanity. This connection is very apparent to a close student of 
the lunacy laws of the several States by comparison with each 
other. A further obvious relation exists between the law of 
inquest and that of settlement. The more complicated the law of 
settlement, the more involved the law of inquest must of neces- 
sity be. 

The lunacy laws would be immensely simplified, if in each State 
there were but one mode of procedure, and but one inquest, for the 
determination of the patient’s mental condition, irrespective of the 
end sought in such inquest, whether it be to commit the insane 
person to some institution, or make some other order for the dis- 
position of his person, or whether it be to secure the appointment 
of a conservator of his estate; and if, further, the judicial inquiry 
provided for were made obligatory in all cases, irrespective of the 
patient’s pecuniary condition. 
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STATEMENT AND APPLICATION. 


The exercise of jurisdiction by the court usually is based upon a 
written paper filed with the court, which is variously known as the 
statement, or application, or petition, or allegation, or suggestion, 
or information, or complaint, or affidavit, or deposition, in which 
some person alleges his belief that some other person named is 
insane, and that action on the part of the court is necessary, for 
the patient’s good or that of others. It may be remarked, in 
passing, that every term which suggests any analogy between pro- 
ceedings in lunacy and criminal proceedings ought, as far as pos- 
sible, to be eliminated from the law, as both unfeeling and mis- 
leading. For this reason, the term application or petition is pre- 
_ferable to information or complaint. The filing of the application 
may be voluntary or obligatory, official.or unofficial. Application 
may be made, in the great majority of States, by any person; but 
in Arkansas, Indiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Tennessee and Wisconsin, by any citizen. In Illinois, by 
any near relative, or in case there be none, by any resident of the 
county. In Delaware, by relatives or friends of the patient. In 
Vermont, by the wife, any friend or relative, or the overseer of the 
poor. In Oregon, by any two householders. In New Mexico, by 
a relation by blood or marriage, or by a person interested in the 
lunatic’s estate. Application must be made, in Connecticut, for 
the commitment of pauper insane, by a selectman of the town; in 
Michigan, by the county superintendents of the poor, or any town 
or city supervisor ; in New Jersey, by the township overseer of the 
poor. In New York, if the relatives or guardian of a dangerous 
lunatic, fail to confine him, it is the duty of the overseers of the 
poor, or constables of the city or town where such lunatic is found, 
to report the same forthwith to the superintendent of the poor, who 
must apply for his commitment. 

In Kentucky all applications are by the attorney of the com- 
monwealth, or, if he be absent, by the county attorney. 

The purpose in making application by certain officials obligatory, 
is to insure the performance of an unpleasant duty, which might 
otherwise be neglected, and where the insane person is a pauper, 
to guard him against the consequences of official apathy and 
neglect. 

In many of the States, there is no specific provision as to the 
place of holding inquest. Two views may be taken of the duty of 
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the judge, where the law is silent as to this point; either that the 
inquest is intended to be held at the court-house, the place where 
judicial business is ordinarily transacted, or that the judge has the 
right to use his discretion in this regard. ‘The latter is the mcre 
humane interpretation, since there are cases in which the patient 
cannot be brought to the court-house without great hardship and 
risk. It is common to order that the patient shall be brought 
before the judge; but he is before him, if in his presence, where- 
ever the judge may be. 

In Illinois, the case must be tried in the presence of the patient. 
In Indiana and Wisconsin, if there is a trial by jury, he must be 
present. In Kentucky, no inquest can be held, unless the person 
charged to be of unsound mind is in court and personally in the 
presence of the jury; but his presence may be dispensed with, if 
two physicians make affidavit that they have personally examined 
him and verily believe him to be an idiot or lunatic, as the case 
may be, and that his condition is such that it would be unsafe to 
bring him into court. 

In Massachusetts, the judge must see and examine the person 
alleged to be insane, or state, in his final order why it was not 
deemed necessary to do so. He has him brought before him, if in 
his judgment his condition or conduct renders it necessary or proper. 
In Ohio, if, by reason of the character of the affliction or insanity 
of the patient, it is deemed unsuitable or improper to bring him 
into court, then the judge must personally visit him and certify 
that he has so ascertained his condition by actual inspection, and 
all proceedings may then be had in his absence. 


CERTIFICATE AND History OF THE CASE. 


The medical evidence in any case may be either oral or written ; 
but it is in nearly every State put in the form of a certificate, for 
permanent preservation, either in the archives of the court, or of 
the hospital or-asylum. It is usually, but not always, a sworn 
statement of the opinion of the medical witness or examiner. The 
finding of the commission or jury, when it includes a physician, isa 
medical certificate. But for the information of the medical officers 
in charge of an institution for the insane, much more is desirable. 
Accordingly, we find that many States direct that an elaborate 
medical history of the case shall be prepared, at the time of 
inquest. 
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The advantage of this practice must be obvious. It is often 
very difficult for the medical officers to learn the particulars of the 
patient’s condition, previous to admission ; and no occasion is so 
favorable for obtaining the desired information, in the patient’s 
own interest, as when the witnesses are all present and all the 
facts accessible fully brought out. 


SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS OF PuHysICIAN. 


In addition to the customary requirement that the physician who 
signs a medical certificate of insanity shall be respectable, reputa- 
ble, of good standing, competent, a practitioner, a resident, ete., 
special qualifications are sometimes prescribed. In Montana, 
Nevada and South Carolina, he must be a licensed physician ; in 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Massachusetts and New York, he 
must be a graduate of a medical college; in New York, he must 
have been in the actual practice of medicine for at least three 


years, but in Pennsylvania, for five, and in Massachusetts, for 
three years, in that State. It is unlawful in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Vermont, for any officer of any hospital 


or asylum to certify to the insanity of any person committed to 
the institution of which such physician is an officer. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the medical certificate cannot be made by any relative by 
blood or marriage, and the two examining physicians must examine 
the patient separately. In Vermont, they may not be members of 
the same firm. In Wisconsin, they must be ‘‘ disinterested.” 


Form or INnQuEst. 


Three forms of inquest may be distinguished from each other ; 
that in which the judge appoints some other person to investigate 
the case and report to him, that in which the judge himself (with 
or without asssistance) hears the testimony and decides the case, 
and that in which the evidence is passed upon by a jury and a 
verdict rendered. A commission is sometimes called a jury. The 
precise point of difference between the two is difficult of definition ; 
but where the jury acts independently of the judge, and not with 
him, it may be regarded as a commission. Where the judge asso- 
ciates certain persons with him to share the responsibility of his 
action, but retains the conduct of the case and the right to decide 
it, this is inquest by the judge. Where the jury hears the evidence 
in the judge’s presence, and the verdict of the jury is the ground 
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of his decision, this may be considered, for our present purpose, 
as trial by jury. 

Inquest by commission is authorized in Connecticut, Georgia, 
Montana, New Mexico. Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wis- 
consin. One member of the commission must be a physician, in 
Connecticut, Georgia, and Pennsylvania; in Wisconsin, the com- 
mission consists of two physicians. 

In Pennsylvania, one member must be a lawyer; and in Con- 
necticut, a lawyer or a justice of the peace. 

The number of commissioners appointed is, in Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, three; in Rhode Island, not less than three; in 
Wisconsin, two; in Montana, one; in New Mexico, one or more; 
but in Georgia, the commission is directed to eighteen discreet and 
proper persons, requiring any twelve of them, including the physi- 
cian, to make examination and inquiry and make return to the 
ordinary. 

The States which authorize inquest by the court, without a jury, 
are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connect- 
icut, (by justice of peace, if any person is dangerously insane and 
at large), Dakota, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia. 

Discretionary power to summon a jury is conferred upon the 
judge in Alabama, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Tennessee. 

The right, on the part of the person alleged to be insane, to a 
trial by jury is acknowledged and protected in Colorado, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wiscon- 
sin, where the inquest must be by jury, if demanded by the patient 
or any friend acting for him. 

Trial by jury is obligatory, in the States named, in the following 
circumstances : 


In Maryland, for all insane paupers. 

In Kansas, for all insane persons not placed in the asylum at 
private expense. 

In Texas, for all public patients, whether indigent or not indi- 
gent. Public patients are such as are not sent under a medical 
certificate, without inquest; all private patients and some public 
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patients are maintained at their own expense or that of their 
friends. 

In New Mexico, for all pauper and indigent insane. 

In Montana, for all insane, except insane wards. 

In Illinois, Kentucky, and Wyoming, for all the insane. 


COMMITMENT TO A STATE INSTITUTION. 


In all States which have State hospitals or asylums for the 
insane, they may or must be committed to them. The only States 
which do not have such hospitals or asylums of theirown are: Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. These either place their insane in some private insti- 
tution, as in Vermont, (Brattleboro) ; or enter into contract with 
some institution outside of the State, as in Delaware, Arizona and 
Idaho. 

There are other States which have State institutions of their own, 
but allow patients to be sent to institutions in other States. In 
Virginia, the governor may cause insane persons to be placed and 
kept in any asylum beyond the limits of the State, in his discre- 


tion. In North Carolina, the justices who hold the inquest may, 
together with the physicians, if his income is amply sufficient to 
justify it, recommend that any person adjudged to be insane, who 
shall prefer, or his friends prefer it for him, to be placed in any 
named asylum out of the State, be so placed at his request. 


Private ASyLuMs. 


Insane persons may be committed to private asylums for the 
insane, in Indiana, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Wisconsin, and (by implication) in Connecticut, 
and Maryland. The governor of Massachusetts may license any 
suitable person to establish and keep an asylum or private house 
for the reception and treatment of insane persons, and may at any 
time revoke such license. The New York law forbids the estab- 
lishing or keeping any private asylum without a license from the 
State commissioner in lunacy. ‘The board of public charities, in 
Pennsylvania, has power to require private asylums to take out 
license, and to appoint boards of visitors to the same, to pro- 
vide for their inspection and make regulations which must -be 
observed by them. In Wisconsin, private corporations may be 
formed for any charitable purpose, including the care of the 
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insane. Every such corporation is subject to visitation by the 
State board of charities and reform to the same extent as State 
institutions. 


Tue INSANE IN ALMSHOUSES, JAILS, ETC. 


The commitment of insane persons to almshouses, instead of to 
State institutions, is allowed in a number of States. 

The most elaborate and altogether the best law for the care of 
the insane in county institutions, is found in Wisconsin. The 
board of supervisors of any county in the State, may, if authorized 
by the governor and the State board of charities and reform, erect 
and establish county asylums, into which may be received any ine- 
briate, all inmates of the State institutions for the insane, who 
belong to said county and are held as chronic or incurable insane, 
all insane inmates of the county poor-house and all other residents 
of the county, legally adjudged to be insane; but acute cases of 
insanity may be transferred to a State hospital. Patients chargea- 
ble to other counties, and private patients not chargeable to any 
county in the State, may also be admitted. These county asylums 
are subject to the supervisory care of the State board of charities 
and reform, without whose consent it is unlawful for the authori- 
ties of any county, to assume or retain the care and custody of 
any insane person. The plans and specifications for the buildings 
so occupied, must be approved by the governor and by the State 
board, and the State bears one-half the cost of their construction. 
The asylums are managed by trustees, three of whom are appointed 
by the governor, and two by the county supervisors in each county. 
The State pays for the support of pauper insane maintained in 
these county asylums, at the rate of two dollars and seventy-five 
cents each, per week. 

The temporary confinement of lunatics in jail is sometimes a 
necessity. Such detention may be pending inquest, or pending 
admission to the hospital. It is sometimes limited in its duration 
by law to a certain number of days. 

In the census of 1880, there were found 417 insane in county 
jails — 129 of them in Virginia and West Virginia. 


Instead of committing the insane to any institution, for care and 
restraint, they may be given in charge of private persons, either 
their relatives and friends, or other persons authorized to care for 
them for aremuneration. Such commitment may be by the courts, 
or by the hospital authorities ; it mav be at the time of inquest, or 
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of discharge from the hospital; and it may be with or without 
bond. 
TRANSFERS OF CustTopy. 

The Secretary of the board of State charities, in New York, may 
order the transfer of any inmate of any almshouse, who is, in his 
opinion, not adequately and properly treated, to a State asylum for 
the insane. 

In Rhode Island, if any person is not humanely cared for, or is 
improperly restrained of his liberty, in any town, the State agent 
of charities and corrections may complain to the supreme court, 
which must forthwith examine into the circumstances alleged in 
the complaint, and if the same be found to be true, cause such 
idiotic, lunatic or insane person to be removed to the State asylum 
for the insane. 

In Pennsylvania, the board of public charities may apply to the 
presiding judge of the court of common pleas, in any County for 
the transfer of any indigent insane person, in an almshouse or 
otherwise, in the custody’ of the directors or overseers of the poor, 
to a State hospital. : 

The Massachusetts board of health, lunacy and charity may 
transfer and commit, to either of the State lunatic hospitals, any 
inmate of the State almshouse or State workhouse, whose condition 
requires such transfer, but no such transfer may be made without 
the certificate of two physicians to the insanity of such inmate. 


The board can also, on application of the authorities in charge of 


a private asylum for the insane. transfer any inmate to another 
private or public asylum, with the consent of the patient’s natural 
or legal guardian. When it has reason to believe that any insane 
person, not incurable, is deprived of proper remedial treatment, 
and is confined in an almshouse or other place, it must cause appli- 
cation to be made to a judge for the commitment of such person to 
a hospital. In addition to the powers thus conferred upon the 
State board, the governor may order the removal of any insane 
person legally confined in a jail, house of correction, or county 
receptacle, to any other jail, house of correction, or other suitable 
place. 





Norte. — The Paper of Mr. Wines has been abridged, and that part relating to the 
northwestern States has been specially shortened, in order not to trench upon the 
subject of the next paper, by Prof. Wright. Both papers were followed by a debate 
in which Dr. D. H. Tuke, of London, and Dr. Baker, of the York Retreat, England, 
took part. 
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II. LUNACY LEGISLATION IN THE NORTHWEST. 


BY A. 0. WRIGHT, SECRETARY OF THE WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND 
REFORM. 


(Presented Thursday, September 11, 1884.) 


The States carved out of the old Northwest Territory, with those 
States lying next west of them beyond the Mississippi, form a 
great natural division of the United States, formerly called the 
Northwest, but now frequently called the Interior. The popula- 
tion of these States came principally from New England and New 
York, with a large addition of foreign immigrants, except in the 
southern part of this region, where immigrants from Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and Virginia made the bulk of the population. Indiana 
is the only one of these States which has shown the influence of 
this element on legislation, and consequently differs from her sis- 
ter States of the Interior in many features of her public life. In 
all the rest legislation has been on substantially the same lines of 
thought as in New England and New York — in the earlier years 
copying their laws, and ‘more recently leading off in experimental 
legislation, in directions in which the more conservative East was 
moving, but moving more slowly. 

According to the census of 1880, the Interior States had a pop- 
ulation of 14,000,000, and an insane population of over 25,000, 
of whom less-than 11,000 were in hospitals for the insane. Since 
that date there has been a considerable increase of population, 
probably 2,000,000, at least, and a yet more rapid increase of 
insanity, making probably 30,000 insane. While the proportion 
of insanity is still much less than in the Eastern and Middle 
States, it is drawing toward that proportion with considerable 
rapidity. 

In the legislation upon the subject of insanity in the Interior 
States, there seem to have been three stages of progress, each 
about half a generation apart. 

About a generation ago public attention was directed to the 
need of provision for the insane. All the earlier legislation was 
prepared under the influence of hospital superintendents, who were 
at the time the only persons acquainted with the humane and skil- 
ful treatment of insanity. This legislation was according to the 
besv ideas of the time, and in the line of public opinion in the 
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East, which at that time we were accustomed to follow. Under 
these influences legislation was had, the leading ideas of which 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. All the insane should be cared for in State hospitals, as fast 
as such can be provided. These are curative institutions, conse- 
quently congenital idiots should not be admitted; and, if all the 
insane cannot find room in the hospitals, then the more hopeful 
cases should have preference over the apparently incurable ones. 


2. Admission to the hospitals should be made as easy as possi- 
ble, because delays in sending recent cases to the hospital may 
prove fatal. Discharges should be in the discretion of the hospi- 
tal authorities. 


3. The management should be in the hands of a skilled medi- 
cal superintendent, with a board of trustees removed as far as 
possible from direct political influence, and all power should be 
centred in the superintendent, responsible only to the trustees. 


Under these ideas hospitals were erected on the congregate plan, 
usually at a cost which was not extravagant as compared with 
some of the newer Eastern hospitals, but which at that day was 
sufficiently great. It was claimed that the insane would be rap- 
idly cured in these institutions, and a comparatively small hospital 
in each State was at first asked for. But the effect of hospital 
treatment was in general not to cure the insane, but to prolong 
their lives and thus accumulate them. The hospitals were added 
to from time to time, until they grew far beyond the original inten- 
tion of their projectors, one of them, the Indiana State Hospital, 
having now a capacity of 1,600 inmates. 

The early erection of these State hospitals forestalled private 
asylums, and few of these have ever existed in the Northwest. 

The insane increased faster than hospital capacity, and the sur- 
plus insane were necessarily kept at home or confined in poor- 
houses or jails, or in a few cases boarded out in some family 
willing to take them. ‘These measures were regarded as expedi- 
ents for temporary relief only, and consequently very little special 
provision was made in the laws for local care of the surplus insane. 
But a few of the counties containing large cities obtained special 
legislation for institutions under their own control. 

The cost of maintenance of the insane was collected from all 
persons able to pay, and in otlier cases charged up to the counties. 








| 
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The effect of this was to enable the well-to-do class to keep their 
insane in the State hospitals as long as they were willing to pay 
for them, at rates very much less than private asylums would have 
charged, to give the poorer class free treatment for a time, until 
sent back to make room for more recent cases, and to cause the 
friendless pauper insane to be sent directly to the poorhouses, 
because cheaper for the county. To remedy this inequality, some 
States have more recently made hospital treatment free for all 
insane, and various devices have been adopted by others. 

About half a generation ago a movement of public opinion, 
common to the East and West, to England and America, began to 
make itself felt in the Interior States, in various forms of lunacy 
legislation. This movement of public opinion was one of dissat- 
isfaction with the methods of the State hospitals. It took the 
following directions : 


1. A closer supervision of the hospitals. The only super- 
vision hitherto had been by a committee of the legislature. In most 
of the Interior States, Boards of Charities, lunacy commissions or 
visiting committees have been created. 

2. Greater care in the adjudication of insanity. 

3. Attempts were made to facilitate the process of releasing a 
person unjustly held as insane. 

Within a few years another movement of public opinion has 
begun to make its mark on legislation in the Interior States. This 
movement has not as yet reached the stage of legislation beyond 
the Mississippi, but in several of the States formed from the old 
Northwest Territory it has found some expression in legislation. 
This movement has for its object, four things : 


1. Greater economy in the construction and management of 
institutions for the insane. 

2. A limitation of the size of all new institutions, bringing 
them back to their original plan, so that they shall not be beyond 
the power of the superintendent to personally treat the case of 
each inmate. 


3. Provision for occupation and liberty for the insane. 


4. A better classification of the insane. 


In this movement Illinois and Wisconsin have led in two differ- 
ent directions. 
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Economy in the management of existing institutions has been 
secured in Illinois, by the special powers granted to the State Board 
of Charities, in their quarterly auditing of the accounts of State 
institutions. In Wisconsin, economy in the management of State 
institutions has been secured by the creation of a paid board of 
trustees, who give their whole time to their management. 

Economy in the construction of institutions for the insane, and 
provision for occupation, liberty, and classification, have been 
secured in one institution in Illinois by the cottage plan. Under 
the influence of Illinois, the States of Indiana and Ohio are now 
engaged in erecting institutions on the same plan. 

The same objects, together with the additional one of smaller 
size, have been secured in Wisconsin, by the creation of county 
asylums for the chronic insane, under the close and effective 
supervision of the State Board of Charities and Reform. 

The present situation of laws respecting the insane in the Inte- 
rior States is as follows: 


I.— THe ADJUDICATION OF INSANITY. 


In nearly all the States safeguards have been. established to 
prevent persons being unjustly confined as insane. Three methods 
of adjudging persons insane prevail. 

1. In Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois and Minnesota, the 
probate judge of the county has jurisdiction, assisted by medica 
advisers appointed by himself, and is required to summon wit- 
nesses. In Illinois, a jury trial is required in every case, in the 
presence of the alleged insane person. In Wisconsin, a jury trial 
is guaranteed, whenever called for by the alleged insane person, 
or any relative or friend in his behalf. In Minnesota, the judge 
appoints two persons, one of whom must be a physician, who with 
himself decide the case. 


. 

2. In Iowa and Nebraska, there is a board of commissioners 
of insanity in each county, consisting of the clerk of the Circuit 
court, and a physician and lawyer appointed by the circuit judge, 
for two years. These commissioners are required to take testi- 
mony, and, when called for, to hear counsel and subpoena witnesses. 


3. In Indiana, a case may be brought before any justice of the 
peace, who must then associate with himself another justice of the 


peace, and a physician who is not the family physician of the 
6 
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person alleged to be insane, who try the case with the aid of wit- 
nesses, and file their certificate of insanity with the clerk of the 
circuit court, who conducts the further merely formal proceedings 
relating to admission to the hospital. 


It will be seen that in all these forms there is provided a public 
and responsible court in each county, to determine the question of 
insanity, and a permanent record of the proceedings of such court. 
The action of such court is necessarily a little slower, but at the 
same time safer than the old methods. 

The discharge of persons held as insane is in the discretion of 
the superintendent or trustees of the hospital, subject to the oper- 
ation of the writ of habeas corpus, and to the following special 
provisions of law: 


1. In Iowa and Nebraska, the circuit judge, on an application 
in writing, must appoint a commission of not more than three per- 
sons, one a physician and one a lawyer, who shall go to the hospi- 
tal and examine the case and report upon it. The superintendent 
must also make a written statement. Upon the statement the 
judge must decide upon the sanity of the person confined as 
insane. If he decides that he is sane, the judge makes an order 
to the superintendent directing his release. 


2. In Minnesota, the lunacy commission may remand any 
patient to the probate court of the proper county, to be detained 
there a reasonable time under surveillance, till the judge is satis- 
fied of his sanity or insanity. 


3. In Wisconsin there are two methods of procedure, in addi- 
tion to the one by habeas corpus. The State Board of Super- 
vision may act as a lunacy commission, with power to discharge 
persons not insane who are held as such, and also to discharge any 
insane persons ‘‘ who can be cared for after such discharge with- 
out danger to others and with benefit ‘to such person.” Or a 
rehearing of the case of any insane person may be had before the 
county judge, either of the county from which he was committed 
or of the county in which he is confined, on the application of any 
respectable person in his behalf. In this case the proceedings are 
the same as on the original trial, and a jury trial may be demanded. 


The effect of all these legal precautions is to make it almost 
impossible for any person to be wrongfully held as insane, for any 
length of time. 
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II.— Tue Criminat INSANE. 


The very common practice of criminal lawyers, of pleading 
insanity in order to clear criminal clients, has been met by pro- 
visions in all of the Interior States. In all, it is intended to provide 
that a person accused of crime shall not escape both State prison 
and insane asylum by the plea of insanity. The clearest law on 
this subject is that of Wisconsin, which provides that the question 
of insanity, if raised at all, must be tried separately from the ques- 
tion of criminality, and before it. If decided insane, the person 
on trial shall be sent to a State hospital. If he recover, the trial 
shall proceed where it left off, when he was decided insane. 

Criminals who become insane while in prison, in all these 
states, may be transferred from prison to a State hospital. In 
Michigan, an asylum for the criminal insane is in process of con- 
struction, in connection with the State House of Correction at 
Towa. 


III. — Hospirats AND ASYLUMS. 


In all these States hospitals for the insane have been erected. 
In nearly all of them they are managed by unpaid boards of trus- 


tees, appointed by the Governor, who appoint a skilled physician, 
a superintendent. and all other officers and employés on his rec- 
ommendation. This is the general type. The variations are 
these : 


1. In Nebraska the Governor appoints the superintendent of the 
hospital for the insane, and two assistant physicians, one of whom 
must be a woman; a board of trustees manage the hospital in 
other respects, and appoint on the nomination of the superintend- 
ent the subordinate officers and employés. But the buildings and 
grounds are controlled by a board consisting of the Commissioner of 
Public Lands and Buildings, the Secretary of State, the Treasurer 
and the Attorney General. They also audit all accounts of the 
hospital as well as of all the State institutions, quarterly. With 
the addition of the Governor they meet with the superintendent of 
the State institutions and determine the supplies needed for the 
next three months and provide for letting them by contract This 
is a very complicated system, and must produce some confusion of 
authority. 

2. In Iowa the trustees are appointed by the general assembly, 
and three out of five must be women. 
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8. In Wisconsin a board of five men, paid a salary of $2,000 
a year each, appointed by the Governor, called the State Board of 
Supervision of Charitable, Penal and Reformatory Institutions, 
acts as a board of trustees for all State institutions, besides having 
lunacy powers which they have not exercised. A number of mis- 
cellaneous provisions may be grouped here. 

In Nebraska only is it required that one of the assistant physi- 
cians shall be a woman. In Michigan only is it provided that 
one of the State hospitals shall be under homeopathic manage- 
ment. 

In four States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Minnesota, all insane 
are supported free of cost — in three others, Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Nebraska, a part or the whole of the cost of support is charged 
back to the county and collected from the insane person’s estate or 
his relatives, if collectable under liberal exemption laws, other- 
wise not. In Michigan it is charged back to the counties for three 
years and thereafter made free. In Nebraska the correspondence 
of the patients is as free as that of any citizen of the State both 
as to receiving and sending letters, and they must be provided 
with writing material and stamps for at least one letter each week. 

In Minnesota a report of the condition of each patient must be 
sent to the next of kin each month. 

But the most radical changes inaugurated in the Interior States 
have not yet been given. All these States have State hospitals 
built upon the congregate plan, and enlarged from time to time, 
till in one institution in two buildings, the Indiana State Hospital, 
there is now capacity for 1600 insane. The ordinary capacity is 
500 or 600. Many arguments have been made for and against this 
plan, not necessary to recall here. ‘But two experiments are going 
on which bid fair to revolutionize the system of building for the 
insane. 

Illinois has for several years had a comparatively small hospital 
at Kankakee on the cottage or segregate plan. This is in process 
of enlargement, and Ohio and Indiana each has an institution in 
process of construction on the plan of that at Kankakee. ‘The 
cost of construction is cheaper and the insane are more comforta- 
ble, and have greater freedom and can be treated more variously 
than in a large congregate building. A discovery was made two 
or three years ago in another Illinois State hospital, which aston- 
ished all the officials concerned. Owing to the destruction by fire 
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of the male side of the Illinois Southern Hospital for the insane, 
the men had to be kept in cheap frame barracks in large associate 
dormitories. When the palatial congregate building was restored, 
the men did not want to go back, but preferred the humble bar- 
racks with the liberty and sociability there enjoyed. It was a rev- 
elation of the fact that palaces are only needed for architectural 
display, but are useless for helping the insane.  ~ 

The system of county insane asylums for the chronic insane is a 
further experiment in the same direction in Wisconsin, and as it is 
the most novel thing about lunacy legislation in these States, I will 
dwell on it a little longer, than would otherwise be necessary. It 
has been proved by experiment during the past three years that 
expensive buildings are not needed for the chronic insane, and that 
a medical specialist is also not needed. Of twelve county insane 
asylums in Wisconsin only one has a medical superintendent: the 
others are managed by intelligent and humane laymen. The one 
having a medical superintendent has a capacity of 300 and is essen- 
tially a hospital on the usual plan. None of the others have over 
100 inmates. They are on large farms, and occupation is generally 
provided for the inmates, while mechanical restraints are rarely 
used, and chemical restraints never. Visiting physicians inspect 
the institutions frequently. The safeguard against abuse is in the 
quarterly visits of the State Board of Charities and the power they 
possess of withholding a State appropriation if the insane are not 
treated properly. The points of interests are: 

1. Economy in cost of construction and maintenance. Con- 
struction costs about $300 per capita, in solid brick buildings with 
all needed comforts. Maintenance costs about $2.00 a week or 
$100 a year per capita, in a style of living like that of a well-to-do 
farmer, including all salaries and wages, and deducting the pro- 
ducts of the farm. 

2. The needlessness of medical attendance for chronic insane. 
No acute insane are received in those institutions, and all the 
chronic insane in the counties having such asylums, are received 
in them, except the homicidal cases. The chronic insane are fully 
as comfortable, and fully as many recover as of the same classes 
under skilled medical treatment, and no opiate drugs are adminis- 
tered to them. The best medicines for them is occupation, liberty 
and cheerful surroundings. 

3. The competency of local authorities under the stimulus of a 
State appropriation to care for the chronic insane and to do it well. 
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4. The ability of intelligent persons to originate methods of 
treatment which it would be wise for specialists to investigate. 
One such man in Wisconsin, in charge of a county asylum, with 
forty inmates, has originated a methud of educating the insane, 
which would give him a European celebrity, if he were a physician, 
and could disguise his method under a Latin name. On a visit to 
his institution, a year ago, the writer found ull the mule insane, 
except four, too feeble to work, many miles away, camped out with 
one attendant, upon a two months’ job of wood-chopping. Several 
remarkable cures of persons just sent back from the State Hospital 
as chronic cases, show still further the value of his system of , 
education of the insane. 

The matron of another asylum originated a system of treatment 
of filthy insane, which wholly cured thirteen of the worst cases of 
filthiness, all there were, so that they have never had a relapse. 

In another institution containing a hundred insane, which the 
writer visited recently, with the correspondent of a Boston paper, 
every door and most of the windows were open; there were no 
fences and no bars on the windows, and the institution was left so 
while we sat down to dinner with all the sane people on the place. 
The insane had already had their dinner, and were so well trained 
that they could be trusted half an hour alone in complete freedom. 
Many of the insane had been put in charge of others, and looked 
after them well. 

5. Not least of the advantages of these small local institutions, 
are the nearness of the insane to their friends, who see them fre- 
quently, the public interest taken in the treatment of insanity, and 
the diffusion of more correct ideas respecting it among the general 
public, and even the medical profession outside of specialists. 

I have thus given a brief sketch of lunacy legislation in the 
Interior States. Many changes have been made in that legislation 
in the one generation which has thus far dealt with this question. 
Many more may be expected in the future, especially in those 
States which have State Boards of Charities to help guide public 
Opinion. 





Ill. PAPERS OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


This Department met on the 10th of September, 1884, and 
listened to an address by its chairman, Prof. D. A. SarGent, of 
Harvard University, on The Evils of the Professional Tendency of 
Modern Athletics. A Report was also submitted by the Secretary 
of the Department, Dr. Lucy M. Hatt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Physical Training, Tenement Houses, and other subjects. Dr. 
Sargent has withheld his address from publication, submitting 
only an abstract ; and Dr. Hall has furnished chiefly that part of 
her Report which relates to Tenement Houses. In consequence of 
the clos, connection between Physical Training in Colleges, and 
Education, the papers of Prof. Hircucockx, of Amherst College, 
and Mrs. R. S. Bryan, on that subject, have been included among 
the papers of the Education Department; so that only Dr. 
Sargent’s abstract and Dr. Hall’s extract appear here among 
papers of the Health Department. 





1. DR. SARGENT’S SUMMARY. 


[As many of the evils pointed out in his address at Saratoga 
upon this subject have been already acted upon by some of the 
colleges, Dr. Sargent has deemed it best to furnish only a sum- 
mary to be printed in this Journal. | 


To many persons who are only superficially familiar with life at 
our fashionable shore and mountain resorts during the summer 
months, there would seem to be no ground for the assertion that 
we are an overworked people; but such superficial impression is 
misleading. In his days of recreation, the American does not 
lay aside the anxiety of his business. The mail and the telegraph 
are as indispensable at Newport as on Wall street. The business 
man’s vacation is little more than a feverish combination of 
business and pleasure. In very recent years, however, the 
demands of our physical well-being have assumed a new impor- 
tance. Bodily health is the basis of almost all success, and 
the recognition of this fact has been followed by an increased 
respect for the claims of a systematic physical training. Every 
well-equipped college is now supplied with a gymnasium. College 
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sports are commended and encouraged by parents, and approved 
by college faculties. But, as in most good things, this popular 
encouragement may be carried too far, and be followed by per- 
nicious results. Today we are face to face with one of these 
harmful results, the deplorable tendency to professionalism in our 
college sports. The love of competitive sport is inherent in man. 
Every tribe, town and city in history has its swift-footed Achilles, 
its Samson and its Hercules. Organized efforts for amusement 
come with accumulated wealth. Clubs are formed in friendly local 
rivalry ; then prizes furnish the incentive to effort ; then the object 
being no longer sport, but victory at any cost, specialists are 
hired to play at large salaries. Friendly rivalry has gone, and the 
bitter and unscrupulous contests of professional sportsmen have 
taken its place. The growth of the professional spirit in our col- 
lege sports is a most serious evil. Today college clubs, like pro- 
fessional clubs, play to win, and to win by any possible means. 
The old spirit of courtesy and generous competition is disappear- 
ing, and some of our college contests now are little more than 
exhibitions of brutal violence. The old motto of ‘fair play and 
no favor,” or ** let the best man win,” has lost its significance, and 
contests are now conducted in great part with an eye to pecuniary 
results. College clubs play and college crews row where they are 
offered the best inducements. In this way they may be said to 
form a business partnership with the hotel proprietors and trans- 
portation companies. Then the demoralizing work begins. The 
contestants are in the hands of their trainers, and the trainers are 
too often in the hands of the betting rings. Betting will ever be 
the bane of competitive contests. Sporting men bet to win. To 
make betting a paying business, ‘‘ tips,” ‘‘ points,” and ‘‘ under- 
standings” must be obtained, or, in other words, bets must be 
made frequently on a ‘sure thing.” Many of our fashionable 
pool rooms are run on this principle. 

Still another evil connected with our athletic sports is the mania 
for excitement. In this age of electricity the demand is for 
stimulating food, stimulating drinks, and stimulating amusements. 
Evenly matched games are the most exciting; if the contest be 
one-sided, the crowd goes away dissatisfied. To insure good 
financial results, therefore, a preliminary arrangement must be 
made whereby, whatever may be the relative skill of the con- 
testants, the contest shall be a close one. Most of our glove con- 
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tests and wrestling matches are ‘‘ arranged” in this manner. The 
result is a degradation of the popular taste and a general distrust 
of athletic contests. 

Another evil which is working incalculable harm to our popular 
sports is the notoriety given to them by the public press. When 
a newspaper devotes three columns of its valuable space to the 
detailed report of a ‘‘ fistic encounter,” and a few editorial lines 
to moralizing upon it, a hundred will read the report where one 
will read the homily. So great is the demand for sporting news 
that many large daily papers have their sporting columns and their 
sporting editor. ‘The most insignificant details are published con- 
cerning the participants in college contests, and all their sayings 
and doings before and after the events are given to the public. 
The paper that publishes the most gossip of this sort sells the 
most copies. When it comes to a question of the moral aspect 
of the sports, and the eradication of certain evils connected with 
their practice, we have the anomalous spectacle of some of the 
most conservative of the great metropolitan dailies coming out in 
support of acknowledged evils, while the sporting papers, hitherto 
looked upon by some people as the representatives of professional 
chicanery, protest against these evils, and unite with the religious 
press in favor of moral principles, manly dealing and fair play 
in amateur sports. 

The next danger that threatens our athletic sports is the atti- 
tude of educators and men of prominence with regard to them. 
It is only within recent years that college faculties have acknowl- 
edged that the body was worthy of any systematic training. Now 
there is a danger that they may go too far in the acknowledg- 
ment. They may be willing to encourage sports played according 
to the present vicious principles. They may not see or under- 
stand the professional spirit that has crept in, and the degradation 
which college sports are consequently undergoing. Gymnasiums 
are built, only to become the training school for specialists. In 
too many institutions faculties permit themselves to be influenced 
by the unwise, though perfectly natural, demands of the students 
in athletic matters. They close their eyes to the degrading 
influence of the professional spirit that is beginning to control 
college sports. But many of our leading presidents have awakened 
to the serious evils of our present tendency. In their addresses 
and reports they show great disagreement in their way of viewing 
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the subject, but it can be safely predicted that they will all come 
eventually to the ground occupied by President Eliot, of Harvard, 
who said, in a recent report, that ‘* college clubs and crews should 
be forbidden to employ trainers, to play or row with professionals, 
or to compete with clubs or crews who adopt either of these 
practices; that they should be forbidden to give exhibitions in 
large cities for the purpose of money making; and to receive 
subsidies from railroads and hotels in furtherance of this object.” 

Finally, the influence which the growth of the spirit of pro- 
fessionalism exerts upon the students themselves is dangerous. It 
gives them a false idea of the place and purpose of college sports ; 
it weakens their principles of honor and fair play; it develops 
the skill and physique of a few students, but does not benefit 
the mass of students; it is maintained only at great expense, 
which bears heavily upon the poorer men in college; it fosters 
an unhealthy excitement, and seriously interferes with the proper 
intellectual work of college life. While the measures for reform 
proposed at the Intercollegiate Athletic Conference, held in 
New York last year, may be capable of improvement in detail, 
they certainly mark out, in their general. tread, the line along 


which future progress must be made in the regeneration of college 
athletics. 





2. TENEMENT-HOUSES AND THEIR POPULATION. 
BY LUCY M. HALL, M.D., OF BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. 
(From the Report of the Health Department of the Association, Read Wednesday, 
September 10, 1884.) 

A large portion of those who dwell in cities and towns, by virtue 
of their occupations, are compelled to remain almost exclusively 
within doors, and to others, who, by choice or necessity, are wont 
to spend a large part of each day in the open air, there is left no 
inconsiderable portion of time, which, in accordance with our 
modes of life, must be passed in some kind of a habitation. Hence 
the great necessity for healthfully-located, healthfully-constructed, 
and properly supervised buildings. A healthful habitation, simply 
considered, is one which will shield its occupants from the inclem- 
encies of the weather, the necessary accessories being an abundance 
of sunshine and pure air, with sufficient artificial warmth added 
when necessary, to maintain the normal body temperature. Nota 
difficult standard to attain, it would seem ; how difficult, only those 
who have labored to its accomplishment can attest. 

Among the topics brought prominently before this Association 
in the past, have been studies of the best methods for the disposal 
of the waste products of the house with the least degree of con- 
tamination to its atmosphere ; and the most painstaking instructions 
for the care of both country and city houses have been given. 
Where the wet system of removal has been adopted, the most 
conspicuous necessities and cautions are for the free ventilation of 
sewer-pipes, copious flushing (and how few people understand this 
term! a pint of water being considered an ample supply for the 
purpose), the need of all receptacles for slops or excreta being 
defended by linings of non-absorbent material with a perfectly 
smooth inner surface, preferably porcelain; these to be always 
accessible for thorough cleansing at the will of the housekeeper ; 
avoidance of cesspools when possible; and in opposition to the 
craze for so-called *‘ modern conveniences” in every part of the 
house, the restricting of all appliances which must in any way be 
connected with ‘sewer-pipes to a limited, and, if possible, separately 
constructed portion of the dwelling exclusively appropriated to 
these purposes. 
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I am happy to report that these important recommendations 
have taken a strong hold upon the public mind and are being 
largely adopted, not only in the construction of new buildings, 
but in the rearrangement of older ones. The most important 
question now under discussion in connection with house-drainage, 
is that relating to the separate ventilation of each trap on the 
waste-pipes. This is required by many of the public health authori- 
ties. Its efficiency, and even its propriety, have always been 
doubted by some and defended by other leading sanitarians. Exper- 
iments recently made by Mr. J. Pickering Putnam, in Boston, 
seem to justify, in a very marked way, the opposition to the 
method. There are various points arising in the discussion which 
are important. Some of them are less clearly established than 
others. One which is clearly established would seem to warrant 
the condemnation of the practice. This is the fact that the cur- 
rent of air produced in the vicinity of the trap by a thorough 
ventilation, leads to the rapid evaporation of the sealing water, so 
that even if the ventilation were a reliable preventive of siphon- 
age, the breaking of the trap by evaporation, unless in constant 
use, would seem to be assured. 

In the houses of the wealthier classes there is too much luxury 
and elaborateness of furnishing and ornamentation, and sanitary 
precautions are made to give way to the multiplied artificialities of 
existences. Our civilization is becoming overdone. The tendency 
should now be toward greater simplicity. 

A noted physician of New York, in recognition of this fact, 
has caused his house to be refurnished, and has, so far as possible, 
substituted polished surfaces, both in floors and furnishing fabrics, 
instead of the dust and germ-secreting carpets and upholstery, 
which he has discarded. Also any appliance which prevents the 
free ingress of sun and air into every part of the house during at 
least a portion. of the day, he most rigorously condemns as a 
potent enemy to health. The custom of surrounding dwellings too 
closely with trees and shubbery (seen in village and country 
homes especially) is a most pernicious one, and in these damp and 
sunless rooms it is no wonder that phthisis, rheumatism, and ma- 
laria find a fertile atmosphere for their development. Another 
source of nervousness and lowered vitality in connection with in- 
sufficient ventilation, is the extreme degree to which our houses, 
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places of business, theatres, churches, hotels, and railroad cars 
are overheated in winter. A newly arrived foreigner, unac- 
customed to this seven-times heated atmosphere, finds it almost 
irrespirable, and in addition to his discomfort, great embarrassment 
to health results. This custom alone is sufficient to prevent 
Americans from ever becoming a robust people. 


The recent action of the Legislature of New York in passing a 
bill by which a commission was appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of the tenement-house population, is significant in that it 
shows a powerfully awakened interest in this most important sub- 
ject. The necessity for interference lies in the fact that disease 
and its offspring, drunkenness, degradation, vice, and crime, are 
engendered and propagated in these environments. 

The faulty conditions are: 1, improper buildings with small 
sunless and unventilated rooms; 2, inadequate and faultily- 
arranged appliances for the disposal of waste products of the 
house and person; 3, failure of the tenants, from lack of in- 
telligence or inclination, to comply with sanitary rules and pre- 
cautions ; 4, overcrowding. The condition of New York City in 
these respects may be taken as an extreme illustration of that of 
other large American cities. 

Thinking that some of the published accounts which I had seen 
might be sensational in character, I procured the services of a 
policeman, and with a gentleman also interested in sanitary mat- 
ters, made a careful inspection of a large number of tenements on 
Elizabeth, Mulberry, and the neighboring streets. There are no 
words which are adequate to describe these places. Every sense 
must contribute to form an impression, which once received, can 
never be forgotten. We first visited what are called ‘* The Big 
Flats,” on Elizabeth street. (These were the best of all the places 
which we saw, and yet a more bitter satire upon ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home” could not well be imagined.) In a large proportion of 
the rooms, the sleeping-rooms of tle suites, there is no means of 
ventilation, and a ray of sunshine has never touched the blackened 
walls, which a dimly burning match revealed covered with damp- 
ness and vegetable organisms. ‘The air was thick with decaying 
filth and its products. The portions of the building where waste 
and excreta were, or should have been disposed of, were literally 
reeking, above and below, with what seemed the accumulation of 
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years, and yet we were gravely told that the place was cleaned 
(?) daily by the janitor. This building is occupied by nearly 
fifteen hundred human beings. As our guide proceeded we found 
ourselves in an ever-descending scale of poverty, squalor, and 
wretchedness. The noisome air of the small, dimly lighted, and 
unkept rooms was rivalled by that of the court-yards, where the 
masses of garbage, tossed recklessly in every direction, were made 
sodden by slops, water from the hydrants, and streams of excreta 
pouring unhindered from the dilapidated structure which occupied 
one extremity of the yard, destined for the common use of the 
occupants of both front and rear tenements. Here were homes 
without bed, chair, table, or other furniture than a battered stove 
and a few benches. Men and women, many of them stupid with 
drink, and swarms of pale, sickly, prematurely old, and neglected 
children filled every available space. 

The first impression produced by this sudden opening of a world 
of horror, a city of desolation and doom in a city of grandeur 
and pride and prosperity, was one of despair, and I said in my 
heart, ‘* All hope abandon ye who enter here!” These people 
can never be educated or induced to comply with any rules which 
are necessary to decent and healthiul living. Degraded, drunken, 
hopeless beyond compare, they are a fixed fact, a necessary com- 
ponent of the city’s mass. As a centre of moral and physical 
miasm they must remain, and that they may be cared for in the 
various exigencies of life the bulk of the enormous charities of the 
city must be expended ; while through the many avenues by which 
our daily life goes on we must share the contaminations engendered 
here. Happily, others more hopeful than I have been, are bravely 
meeting some of the difficulties which to me seem insuperable, and 
their efforts are already crowned with the most gratifying results. 
Their work, though only a beginning in the right way, is an index 
of what might be accomplished by bringing to bear a greater 
degree of influence, interest, and assistance. 

The sanitary dwellings, arranged and conducted by Mr. Henry 
E. Fellew (Improved Dwellings Association), in New York City, 
and of Mr. Alfred T. White (Improved Dwellings for Laboring 
Classes), in Brooklyn, have met with unqualified success. Mr. 
White says: ** While the buildings are yet too new to allow 
any very close predictions as to the exact ultimate death-rate, 
it has so far not exceeded fifteen in the thousand per annum, 
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against an average of over thirty in the old style of tenement- 
houses.”* 

The general oversight exercised by the ‘‘ New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor,” by its organized 
methods of tenement-house inspection and the reporting of defects, 
has done valuable service. The reform which has more especially 
reached the lowest class of tenement-house population is that begun 
by Mrs. N. Miles, upon the plan of Miss Octavia Hill’s work in 
London. It is now being carried on by Miss O. H. Dow, and a 
similar work is being done by Miss Ellen Collins, the latter lady 
being the owner of the tenements which she controls. The houses 
are located in the worst neighborhoods on Water, Cherry, and 
Mulberry streets, but by thorough renovation, disinfection, and 
improved means of ventilation, together with suitable plumbing, 
they have been rendered fit for habitation ; and under éhe careful 
and wise management of these ladies (Miss Dow and her assistant, 
and Miss Collins and her agent), about two hundred families have 
been rescued from the deplorable conditions of their former en- 
vironment and are now living in clean and well-ordered homes. 
At the time of my visit, August 18th. Miss Dow informed me that 
of her one hundred and seventy families not a single child was ill, 
while in the houses in the immediate neighborhood, where the old 
regime was continued, there was much illness, and children were 
dying in large numbers. 

Some of the remedies for existing evils would seem to be: 

1. The constructicn of a large number of sanitary dwellings 
for the poor in the suburbs of the city. and in connection with these 
special arrangements for much cheaper, or free transportation 
before and after working hours would be needed. (Thus the neces- 
sity for overcrowding in the heart of the city would be obviated.) 

2. The gradual demolition of old unclean and dilapidated 
tenements, their places to be taken by dwellings suitable for 
habitation. 





*In London the death-rates in the Improved Industrial Dwellings and the Peabody 
Fund Buildings have been carefully recorded; these, compared with the general 
death-rate of the metropolis, are as follows: Improved Industrial Dwellings, in 1877, 
Death-rate in buildings, 17; in metropolis, 21.9. 1878, Death-rate in buildings, 17.2; 
in metropolis, 23.5.. Peabody Fund Buildings—1880, Death-rate in buildings, 17; in 
metropolis, 22.20. 1881, Death-rate in buildings, 17.22; in metropolis, 21.20. 1882, 
Death-rate in buildings, 18.42; in metropolis, 21.40. When we consider that in Lon- 
don as well as here, the deate-rate was reduced from 30 to 15, through the occupancy 
of the sanitary dwellings, and that the proportion of deaths to the cases of illness is 
as 1 to 28, we may understand how great a saving of life and health is made possible. 
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8. Renovating and putting into sanitary condition all houses 
occupied by tenants, and placing them in the care of agents who 
will, by conscientious and painstaking surveillance, establish a 
code of good order, decency, and sanitary observances. 

4. More careful inspection and rigid enforcement of rules by 
health boards, including the restrictions against overcrowding. 





Nore:—THE REPORT OF THE NEW YORK TENEMENT-HOUSE COMMISSION sub- 
mitted to the Legislature, February 17th, 1885, reports 968 tenements inspected, 
estimates the number of tenement-houses in New York at 26,000, and recommends a 
registration of tenement statistics. The percentage of deaths in tenements has 
increased from 51.11 in 1876 to 56.50 in 1884. The percentage would be greater were 
it not that sick occupants of tenements go to charity hospitals, to which their 
deaths are credited. In the district known as “the Bend,’ the mortality of 
children under five years is over sixty-five per cent. It is recommended that this 
block be cut through, extending Leonard street to Pell strect, removing thus some 
of the worse tenements. There are 3,000 rear tenements in New York, where is the 
greatest sickness. Yard spaces should be expanded here, or the buildings should be 
remodelled. 

Frederick M. Owen, Chief Inspector, makes a supplementary report with the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. There are buildings that should be ordered immediately vacated. 

2. The number needing inspection of plumbing is very large. 

3. It is impossible to make owners or tenants obey sanitary laws without system- 
atic inspection. 

4. Such inspection is impossible with the small force of inspectors of the 
Health Department, even in its present efficiency. 

5. The privy vaults in this city should be condemned. 

6. The water-closet is preferable to the school-sink. 

7. All water-closets, vaults, and school-sinks in tenement cellars should be re- 
moved. 

8. Cellars in made ground with tide influence are flooded at high tide. 
. City cellars throughout lack care and cleanliness, 

10. The waste of water requires special attention. 

11, The majority of bedrooms are without light or air. 

12. The darkness of halls conduces to immorality. 

13. The location of fire-escapes often exposes to unnecessary danger. 

14. The condition of tenants is in advance of that of tenements. 

15. Tenants generally appreciate the importance ef sanitary measures, 

16. That some of the worst tenements contain only three families. 

17. That rents are unnecessarily high among the poorer tenements. 

18. That illegal crowding is universal among the Polish Jews, Italians, and low 
Trish. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the death-rate is larger as the number of tenants is 
smaller. The following table shows the total deaths in New York, total in tenements 
and percentages,— 
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Total Total in Per 

Deaths. Tenements, Cent, 
1680 . ccs ee 38,866 17,677 45 
WBBl ccc ccc ccc se B00 21,171 55 
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In the upper part of the city fifty per cent. of the tenements were built before 1881, 
in the middle part sixty-six to eighty per cent.., and in the lower wards ninety-eight 
percent. The sanitary condition of the older houses has greatly improved in the 
past five years. The chief obstacles in the way of improving tenements are care- 
lessness of tenants, indifference of landlords, difficulty in finding owners, non- 
residence of owners, mortgages, disposition of agents to do mere patchwork, etc. 
The Commission concludes its report with the draft of an elaborate series of amend- 
ments to the powers of the New York Health Department. 





The Papers of the Social Economy Department were but two 


in number, one of which, Hebrew Charities, was printed in Part 
I. The Paper of Mr. SuHeparp, on Civil Service in States and 
Cities, is here extended by a Note to May 1, 1885. 
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THE EXTENSION OF REFORM METHODS TO THE CIVIL 
SERVICE OF STATES AND CITIES. 


BY EDWARD M. SHEPARD, ESQ., OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


(Read Friday, September 12, 1884.) 


The reform of the American civil service runs the same course 
which the constitution of modern society prescribes for all political 
reforms. First came mere observation of phenomena of corruption 
and incompetence in subordinate official life. Very little and not 
very careful search was made for the efficient cause of these phe- 
nomena. During many years, popular teachers and humorists 
attacked and derided the scandals. Picturesque observers, like 
Trollope and Dickens, wounded Americans of a former generation 
by their superficial accuracy in trifling matters, far more than by 
their crass blindness to the tremendous and enduring work then 
going on before their eyes, work which, for the time, left little 
vital strength to perfect the details of economic and efficient 
administration. ‘These thoughtless critics of a painfully self-con- 
scious people fancied such scandals to be normal fruit of democracy 
and of the American character. Even De Tocqueville, among his 
many broad and interesting generalizations, some just and some 
singularly inapt, when he touched the matter of official dishonor in 
America, found nothing better to say than that in democracies 
statesmen were poor and had their fortunesto make. The intensity 
of party feeling was by ma’ y wise men believed to be the cause. 
It is only during our time that educated men, in the second stage 
of the reform, the investigating or philosophic stage, reached a 
nearly unanimous opinion that these abuses were no essential part 
of American and democratic life, but that their cause lay in the 
removal of fit men from business places under the government, 
and in the appointment of other men for political or personal rea- 
sons, and not for fitness. After the serious dangers of adminis- 
trative corruption and incompetence had become widely known and 
appreciated, and after their cause had been once found, the next 
and third stage in the reform was the discovery and application of 
the remedy. It is the current stage. It has about it neither the 
sentimental nor the philosophic interest which attended the two 
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earlier parts of the journey. But it is a vital part, and, indeed, 
the crown of the work. It is suited, in its sober and laborious 
detail, to the steady north light of administrative reform, into 
which American politics have at last come, after sixty years of 
moral and sentimental excitement. We Americans are now doing 
no less a thing than the reconstruction of our political frame-work. 
I dare hardly say that this work transcends in importance, even 
for the present, all other social work. But I confidently assert that 
in the domain of practical politics in America it is now the most 
critical, the most enduring, the most fruitful work. It needs 
patient thoroughness in the treatment of those forms in which 
alone can be made manifest the essential and operative virtue of a 
sound political principle. It needs a mastery alike of the details 
and of the dominant motives of administration. It needs that true 
statesmanship, whose imagination does not indeed shrink from new 
procedure and untried forms, but whose sincere devotion to a 
lofty ideal attends with humility the usages and practical sense of 
unlettered citizens. 

It is, perhaps, well to recall at the outset that the first wish of 
civil service reformers was not construction but prevention. 
Competitive examination, and the restraints at the point of admis- 
sion to the public service, were not supposed to be in themselves 
the best, or, indeed, even satisfactory devices for the selection of 
public servants. They were rather thought to be the only practi- 
cal measures susceptible of systematic application. The reformers 
did not fancy they had found new and better methods for choosing 
servants of the great corporate employers of labor, of which the 
government is the greatest. The constant and unreasonable 
changes in business places under political administration oppressed 
the reformers with a vivid and terrible prevision of the growth of 
political abuses. ‘These changes were to them the evil. Their 
aim and even their hope, therefore, were simply to prevent unjust 
removals. They attacked the odious and contemptible superstition 
about ‘‘rotation in office ;’ and under their attack, warmly cher- 
ished as the superstition was, and still is, by the older school of 
politicians, it proved incapable of explicit and rational defence. 
A comparatively slight agitation was therefore able to give an 
impetus which cannot be stayed, to the antagonist of this super- 
stition—the ‘‘ merit system.” And by the ‘‘ merit system” I here 
mean the system under which an officer is retained so long as he 
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does his work well. This idea has made great strides toward 
popularity ; and its complete hold on the popular sympathy is not 
far off. Most of us will see every dexterous and selfish politician 
its professed supporter. 

As soon as public sentiment had put some checks on the 
removal of business servants of the Government, while they faith- 
fully and efficiently performed their duties, the reformers made, 
however, an unpleasant discovery. It turned out that restraints 
upon the removal of good servants frequently became in practice 
restraints upon the removal of bad servants. It was perceived to 
be a serious blow at the unity and efficiency of executive service 
to compel a superior to retain a subordinate whom he disliked. 
Some of our popular institutions, and some, indeed, which I be- 
lieve to be essential to our national life, doubtless now and then 
placed in power unworthy superiors. This, however, was an 
insufficient reason for reversing the rule, so agreeable to common 
sense, that a superior should find no personal obstacle to the 
ready control of his subordinates or to their willing and ample 
service. 

This lesson was very quickly learned by the reformers. They 
ceased to advocate restraints upon the power of removal. Their 
sole desire was still, however, some constraint of superior officers. 
But improper removals, they came to think, could be best pre- 
vented by the destruction of two powerful and perennial motives, 
from which the very best men in public life have not been and are 
not now altogether free. These motives were the wish to gain or 
keep political prestige through the power of giving livelihood to 
large numbers of men, and through the hope, fear and respect 
which that mere power created ; and the wish to gratify a personal 
liking of the candidate or of his friends. Neither of these motives 
it must be admitted, was in itself, sordid or otherwise despicable. 
And, indeed, other motives which one is compelled to believe were 
both sordid and despicable have sometimes influenced men clothed 
with great power. ‘The reformers proposed to prevent the opera- 
tion of such motives, whether the motives were honorable or not, 
by depriving the superior officer, upon a removal, of the power of 
selecting the successor, — leaving to him only the right to pre- 
scribe the general qualifications for the place to be filled. This 
obviously meant the application of impersonal tests by a body 
different from the appointing officer. These tests, it was soon 
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found, if they were really impersonal, constituted an open compet- 
itive examination. There could, indeed, be no other impersonal 
test. For, in the very idea of an impersonal test was involved the 
condition that every person without preference should be admitted 
to the test. 

It ought to be noticed that there was elsewhere ample evidence 
that the mere irremovability of efficient subordinates did not pro- 
duce efficiency of service. In Great Britain, before the reform of 
the civil service, such irremovability had practically existed. But 
the motives to unfit appointment were quite as potent there, to say 
the least, as they have ever been here. The scandals of British 
administration in the Crimean war gave public sentiment in Great 
Britain a shock which largely brought success to civil service agi- 
tation. And we are told that ‘‘ the concurrent testimony of a 
number of civil servants of the largest experience, given before 
the Russian war” was ‘ that the civil administrative departments 
were rendered insecure by corrupt parliamentary and political pat- 
ronage, and by being the ‘sinks towards which the scum and 
refuse’ of boroughs habitually gravitates.”* In America the 
scandals in removals were added to the scandals in appointments ; 
and both produced the conviction that an impersonal test must be 
established for admission to business places in the public service. 
From the necessity of the case, as I have said, this test became 
open competitive examination. And this test was adopted, not 
because it was intrinsically a good test, but because it was thought 
to be the only available test. 

The other restraints proposed by reformers to be placed upon 
an appointing officer were either a qualifying examination of a 
single candidate named by him, or a limited competition among 
several candidates also named by the appointing officer. The 
qualifying or ‘* pass” examination is a part of the present reform 
system in the state administration of New York, and was adopted 
from English administration, where it has largely prevailed. It 
was until recently a main part of the civil service systems of the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn; and is still retained, or has 
been recently adopted by the other cities of New York State. Its 
motto is detur digno. If the man be simply worthy of the place, 
why should the superior not be at liberty to appoint him, though 
there be indeed better men seeking the place? In a fine scorn of 





*Journal of Statistical Society (1858), vol. 21, p. 18. 
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the survival of the fittest, so distinguished a public servant and so 
accomplished a man of letters as Sir James Stephens, less than 
thirty years ago, seriously advocated the claims to public prefer- 
ment of ‘* mediocrity and dulness.” Patronage, he cc: sidered, 
ought to be used in some sort as a refuge of the weak and help- 
less. Justice, he seemed to think, required that better men seek- 
ing appointment should sometimes (and presumably often)- be 
excluded in order that inferior men might be appointed.* It is a 
curious and ancient delusion that public places are gratuities, to 
be fairly distributed, instead of being entitled to the best talent 
and character which are willing to take them. The decay to which 
these ‘‘ pass” examinations are inevitably subject I shall refer to 
hereafter. 

The system of competition between a limited number of persons 
selected by the superior has seemed to some a reasonable compro- 
mise. It has been used in Great Britain, and is now in a few 
cases theoretically admissible in the federal service, and in the 
services of New York State. It has recently been abolished with 
the ‘* pass” examination in New York City and Brooklyn. Iam 
not aware that it has, at least to any extent, been employed in the 
United States. Its motto is detur digniori. It proceeds upon the 
theory that admission to even a possibility of appointment ought 
to flow from the personal favor of the superior. The open com- 
petitive system has however the still nobler motto, detur dignis- 
simo. It assumes that the public service, maintained, as it is, by 
the labor of the people at large, who do not hold office, and 
intended, as it is, to do their work, ought to exist for their benefit 
only, and ought in bare justice, therefore, to have the best talent 
and the highest character which are tendered it. And if there be 
such a thing as a right to public employment, that right, it 
assumes, first belongs to the most worthy. 

Reformers had always urged that public employment should, in 
its conditions, be assimilated to private employment. Here, how- 
ever, curiously arose an inconsistency. For in private employ- 
ment competitive examinations were very rare. In seeking to make 
public service like private service it was strangely enough pro- 
posed to use in the former a test unknown to the latter. A pri- 
vate employer relies largely on his own ability to detect skill and 
competence, and to read character in other men, and to acurately 


*Westm. Review (1855), vol. 7 (N.S.) p. 450. 
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weigh the value of testimonials brought by candidates from those 
who know them. Theoretically, it might seem that the head of a 
public office ought to do likewise, if public service and private 
service be put under the same conditions. The answer to this is, 
of course, that the self-interest of the private employer furnishes 
him with a sufficient motive to decide as correctly as he can; and 
that lamentable experience has shown that self-interest is very apt 
with public officers to operate in the opposite way. ‘The desire to 
perform well the public business is too often overcome by the mon- 
strous appetite to play the part of a terrestial demi-god, a fount 
of life and honor to numerous worshippers, or the more innocent 
and kindly wish to serve friends, or the less demoralizing and 
some times half noble desire to serve a political party or strengthen 
some great political cause by the use of patronage. For in a polit- 
ical party, it ought to be observed, that the continuous life, the 
past with its traditions, the future with its hopes and fears and 
the loyalty to the party, almost like a personal loyalty, as it is, 
make a substitute for public opinion, or indeed a true part of pub- 
lic opinion ; and as such powerfully restrain most public officers. 
If it had not been for all these, indeed, America might to-day be 
in too serious a plight to even discuss the reforms with which we 
are here concerned. 

The inconsistency was, however, only apparent. The real 
assimilation proposed by the American reformers of public to pri- 
vate employment was to make improper removals as rare in the 
former as in the latter; and only the means of accomplishing this 
end needed to be different, — and that because of the differences 
between the motives of private employers and those of superiors 
in public service. The reformers may now, however, I believe, go 
further — and insist that the open competitive test is intrinsically 
a good test for any employment on a large scale, public cr private. 
It was with much apology that reformers adopted it. Native 
force, the power to direct men and other forms of human vitality, 
it was assumed, could not be satisfactorily measured. The apol- 
ogy was, as I have said, that no other practical test was safe ; 
that, imperfect as the test was, the conditions of public life per- 
mitted nothing better. This apology you will find in English dis- 
cussion until quite recently. And so, in America, we have with 
much timidity tried competition, chiefly in clerical positions, but 
have more than. doubted whether it could be safely used elsewhere. 
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I desire in this paper to present the intrinsic merit of the open 
competitive examination. Even if the motives and the moral res- 
olution of the appointing officer be ideally perfect, is not open 
competition absolutely the best test known to us, whether for gov- 
ernment or for any other large employment? And is not this test 
applicable to mechanical and executive as well as clerical places, 
or those requiring scholastic qualifications? Is it not better than the 
average personal judgment of any single man, exercised as it must 
be, in comparative haste and with comparatively little system or 
thoroughness ? 

This is indeed the question practically presented upon the exten- 
sion of reform methods to American cities — an extension which 
is probably the most important administrative reform now being 
effected in America. The question arises indeed in the federal 
and state reforms ; but its chief importance is in municipal reform. 
I do not of course mean that the problem of reform is essentially 
different in cities from the same problem in the federal govern- 
ment. But in the latter service, clerical and like positions, to 
which the competitive test has hitherto been deemed peculiarly 
appropriate, though many thousands in number, are largely 
massed in certain great offices, having at least se employees. 
These were formally the chief centres of corrupting patronage ; 
and all of them have been subjected to the civil service regula- 
tions. The military and naval service have a system of their own ; 
and are measurably free from partisan interference. The remain- 
ing federal offices, those not properly political, are scattered in 
very small groups over the land or in foreign countries. Abuses 
of patronage are not so obvious in them as they were in the cleri- 
cal positions I have mentioned. In cities, however, the clerical 
places are predominant neither in reality nor in appearance. The 
mechanical, executive and supervisory places are quite as formida- 

ly grouped. One need mention only the public works depart- 
ments of American cities to recall conspicuous and scandalous 
abuses in municipal places not of a clerical nature, abuses which 
have lately existed, even if they do not still remain. If in cities, 
therefore, the open competitive test be applied only to clerical 
positions, but a small part of the evils afte reached. Grosser 
abuses and more serious dangers are left untouched. The lodg- 
ment of the reform in the clerical force is, besides, comparatively so 
slight that the reform does not readily extend itself; and from want 
of adequate fortification it is itself in no little danger of perishing. 
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The civil service of a city must indeed be taken as a whole, and 
as such must be robustly treated. But a large municipal service 
includes very many distinct classes of positions, which may be 
roughly grouped as police, fire, clerical, mechanical, supervisory, 
and executive. In Brooklyn, for instance, there have been estab- 
lished nearly fifty distinct classes for separate competitive exami- 
nations, each class being subdivided into grades. To how many 
of these positions the competitive test can be wisely applied is the 
great question in the present stage of civil service reform. And 
in the answer to this question will appear the intrinsic merit of 
that test. 

A brief narrative of the recent progress of reform in States and 
cities will not be irrelevant to this question. Within four months 
after the enactment of the federal civil service law, which had 
been secured by the popular utterance in the elections of 1882, the 
legislature of New York passed the first civil service law enacted 
in any American state. At the end of the session of the legisla- 
ture of 1883, and after the reform had many slights and little 
progress, and when the older reformers had given up hope, a very 
small number of young men, active in their differing party sympa- 
thies, but holding no official place, accomplished with a good deal 
of impetuosity what had seemed hopeless. This they were enabled 
to do through the sagacious vigor and parliamentary skill of the 
speaker of the assembly and the well known sympathy of the 
governor. The prestige which the political party controlling both 
the branches of the legislature had gotten from its victories in 
November, 1882, had seemed, from experience, a serious obstacle 
in the way of reform. But experience was, as it often can be, 
reversed. I refer to these matters to warn against the despond- 
ency and executive helplessness into which reformers are too apt 
to fall when their arguments and rhetoric seem to be under the 
defeat of mere apathy. Under the New York law, the governor 
appointed an admirable commission, which, in signal illustration 
of the spirit of the law, selected as chief examiner, a member of 
the minority party in state politics, one who had in another place 
most successfully applied the reform methods. 

This law distinctly declared the true test to be open competition, 
as did the federal law, and as the British House of Commons had 
done by its famous resolution in 1857. This test was to be em- 
ployed, according to the New York and federal laws as far ‘‘ as 
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the conditions of good administration will warrant.” The New 
York law reached, after excepting political and important execu- 
tive positions, and also nurses and attendants in asylums and 
hospitals and day workmen, about nine hundred places in the civil 
service of New York. This service does not, however, include 
places in the city and county services, which are far more numer- 
ous. Under the regulations promulgated upon the advice of the 
state commission by the governor under this law, there were, of the 
nine hundred places subject to the law, about sixty excepted 
from examination, as being confidential or requiring special 
executive gifts or involving peculiar trust. About two hundred 
and fifty places were to be filled, as before, by appointment ; 
but the appointment was subject to the qualifying examinations 
of which I have already spoken, or the appointing officers could, 
if they pleased, open them to limited or open competition. In 
these places, however, no actual competition has, I believe, 
yet been permitted. The remaining six hundred and _ fifty 
places could be filled solely by open competition. There 
are, besides the nine hundred places I have mentioned, per- 
haps one thousand nurses and attendants in hospitals and asy- 
lums, who, under civil service regulations, must pass a qualifying 
examination. These regulations, affecting as they did nearly two 
thousand places, were a very great step; and their moderation 
was a proof of the wisdom of the Commission. For even in social 
science associations, it will not be forgotten that the introduction 
of a great change in political administration must be tentative, 
keeping well within intelligent public support and sympathy. If 
the municipal experiments just inaugurated in New York and 
Brooklyn have the ample success which they promise, I believe 
the state commission will, at no distant time, transfer to the com- 
petitive schedule the greater number, if not indeed all, of the 
seventeen hundred places now subject at most to a qualifying 
examination. 

In the spring of 1884, a year after this step was taken in New 
York, Massachusetts followed. A general law was enacted, under 
which regulations are to be prepared affecting both the state and 
municipal administrations. A bill for the reform of the state 
service was also introduced in Maryland, but it did not become a 
law. The political capacity of Americans is such that we may be 
fairly sure that in that and other states, the reform will be adopted 
with reasonable rapidity. 
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In the New York law of 1883, there was inserted a clause per- 
mitting the mayors of cities, having 50,000 inhabitants or more, 
to prescribe for their cities civil service regulations. This was 
done with little expectation of large immediate result ; but in the 
hope that the permission might bring about wholesome municipal 
agitation. ‘There were only seven cities whose mayors could exer- 
cise this power; and where the power existed, the law excepted 
from its exercise the police, health, fire, educational and law 
departments —departments which included by far the greater part 
of the municipal service. The mayors of the largest three cities 
of the state, New York, Brooklyn and Buffalo, deserve honorable 
distinction for promptly establishing civil service regulations under 
this law. The mayors of Albany, Troy, Rochester and Syracuse 
did not afford their cities this benefit. ‘The regulations of New 
York, Brvoklyn and Buffalo were modelled upon those of the 
state, making the competitive test compulsory only for clerical 
and like positions. The municipal experiments thus partially tried 
were so successful that within a few months the friends of the 
reform were able to procure from the legislature of 1884, a law 
compelling the mayors of all the cities of the state to establish 
civil service rules, from which should be excepted only the educa- 
tional departments and a few officers of high rank or who had the 
keeping of money. 

The practical application of this New York law of 1884 has 
barely begun ;* but I do not hesitate to pronounce it the most 
critical piece of political administration now before us. It is 
nothing less than a vital and organic charge. It is being 
wrought out indeed with much prosaic talk and elaboration of 
detail, and in a half pedagogic atmosphere. It attracts, there- 
fore, little public attention, which, from even thoughtful men, goes 
rather to the more obvious and striking political changes and 
those in which some personal element is involved. This law, how- 
ever, applies to twenty-five cities having about half, or 2,500,000 
of the 5,000,000 people of the state; spending annually between 
$35,000,000 and $40,000,000, while the state spends but $8,000- 
000; and having a civil service probably seven times as numerous 
as that of the state. Materially as the misgovernment and waste 
in these cities have been lessened in late years, it cannot be denied 
that when the practical effect of these laws began the other day, 
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the political and personal abuse of patronage was very great. 
This abuse has indeed been by no means absent from the very 
best governed of the New York cities—oftentimes in spite of the 
sincerest and most intelligent efforts of their mayors. To reverse 
within a year municipal traditions as old as the century in the 
most populous, the richest, and, politically, by far the most 
powerful American state, to drive out of American politics the 
most dangerous single corruption, these are achievements we did 
not dare hope for so soon, and whose import for good is hardly 
less than tremendous. ‘The change would be great, even if in these 
twenty-five cities, the competitive test were applied only to clerical 
and like positions, and the remainder were merely subjected to the 
qualifying examination. But the regulations prescribed in the 
summer of 1884, first by Brooklyn and then by New York, have 
not only, as the law directed, extended the reform methods to all 
municipal departments except the educational. They have besides 
in those great cities carried the competitive test vastly further than 
was a year ago fancied to be possible; they have carried it not 
only beyond the regulations of the federal and state services, but 
far beyond the practice prevailing in Great Britain or probably in 
any civilized nation. They have, indeed, abandoned any other 
test for admission to the offices set within the operation of the 
civil service law. This extension of competition is, however, 
neither hasty nor inconsiderate. It proceeds from a clear recog- 
nition that no lesser reform will sufficiently meet the evils of 
municipal patronage. So great a change, transcending as it does 
the experience of foreign communities that are still veterans to us 
in the work, is, I believe, of the highest sociological interest. I 
shall not, therefore, apologize for a brief account of the very fruit- 
ful experience which, in Brooklyn, led to the extension; for in 
Brooklyn the extension was first proposed. 

The offices subject to the law of 1883 were, in Brooklyn, divided 
into competitive and non-competitive — the former including cleri- 
cal and like positions, and the latter including positions of so-called 
** special qualifications,” inspectors, engineers, foremen, and many 
others. 

As to the latter, the option was with the appointing officer, either 
to nominate, subject to the approval of the examiners, upon a 
special examination of the nominee, or to open the appointment to 
a competitive examination, which might, as the appointing officer 
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directed, be open or be limited to certain persons whom he named. 
The appointing officer not unnaturally exercised his prerogative of 
nominating a particular person to the examiners, leaving to the 
latter the mere duty of categorically answering the question, ‘‘ Is 
the candidate fit?” The English experience of these ‘‘ pass” 
examinations had not been very promising. Of their civil service 
administration it was said, in 1858: ‘‘In the system of pass 
examinations, rejections are extremely rare, however frequent may 
be the failure of the strict or due proof of qualifications for being 
intrusted with the care of the lives and limbs of the population. 
The general avowal I have met with is to the effect, ‘ One feels it 
to be a serious injury to a family to reject a candidate on whose 
education they have spent much money, and one cannot help being 
indulgent.’ It cannot be expected that much lenience will not 
prevail in favor of the parties present, at the expense of the un- 
known and absent public.”* 

Pass examinations had been provided for in the federal civil 
service many years before the Pendleton law of 1883; but they 
had become the merest forms long before the passage of that law 
provided much more efficient machinery. The embarrassments in 
the application of the qualifying examination in the municipal 
service were, however, far greater. The mere inconvenience of a 
separate examination for every appointee was a serious objection, 
unless the municipal examiners were, like the federal commis- 
sioners, to be continually employed. But the chief, and probably 
an insuperable objection, was the tendency of the qualifying 
examination to become perfunctory. A body like the United 
States or British commission, constantly engaged in its work, 
deals with so large a number of candidates that it can reach a 
standard of sufficient attainment. It is far removed from most of 
the appointing officers, few of whom are personally known to its 
members; and the latter come through ample and varied experi- 
ence to rate, and doubtless to rate justly, their own knowledge of 
the qualities needed in the appointee, quite as highly as that of the 
appointing officer. Such a body may (although in practice it 
probably does not) answer the inquiry, ‘‘Is the man fit?” without 
an undue inclination to return an affirmative. But municipal 
examiners, in mere qualifying examinations from time to time of 
single individuals proposed for any given kind of place, cannot 
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usually obtain the experience, or the range of men necessary to the 
establishment of a just standard. If the appointing officer, 
responsible as he is for the work in his office, says that A is one of 
the very sort of subordinates he requires, municipal examiners, 
knowing of course, far less of the work of the office than its head, 
will most reluctantly pronounce the appointee incompetent. After 
an examination of fifty men to say that one of them, A, has done 
the worst, requires no moral courage ; simply because somebody in 
the nature of the case must be graded lowest, and because to place 
A at the foot is no harder than to place B or C there. If A com- 
plain, the examiners have the approval of at least the other forty- 
nine candidates. But if A, after painfully gathering together the 
varied weapons of influence and favor, at last overcome the ap- 
pointing officer, and then come to the examiners, the case is very 
different. If they reject him he is injured and humiliated, and no 
particular person is benefitted. The great public is, of course, in- 
attentive, and it is a contest between the examiners and the can- 
didate, in which the latter has the good will of everybody. If he 
fail he ought doubtless to attribute his fate to his incompetence. 
But this, neither he nor his friends nor very possibly the public 
will do. And then the appointing officer is pretty sure to feel 
affronted. The examiners have declared his judgment bad in a 
matter relating to his own department. Etiquette and prudence 
prevent the examiners in many cases, where they might justly do it, 
from pointing out to him that he really ought not to be affronted,— 
because he made the appointment, as he knows, for personal or 
political reasons and not for fitness, whereas the examiners have 
considered fitness alone. It is quite idle to say that examiners 
ought to be firm and courageous and to ignore personal and other 
considerations like these. We have to deal with actual and not 
with ideal human beings. The personal element cannot be elimi- 
nated. The Brooklyn examiners were unwilling, therefore, to 
continue the ‘* pass ” examinations, and urged the Mayor for that 
reason, if for no other, to extend open competition as far as was 
prudent, and as to places where competition could not wisely be 
tried,.to leave the appointing officers an undivided responsibility. 

At the same time a curious and wholesome criticism of the reform 
system came from its enemies. They said that this or that ap- 
pointment, made upon a qualifying examination, was a piece of 
favoritism. To this the reformers replied: ‘* Perhaps itis. But 
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for this reform, however, all appointments would be pieces of 
favoritism ; and now your complaint is not of any result of the 
reform, but is of one of the cases in which the reform does not 
operate and in which the very abuse you have supported, and now 
support, is preserved. If you will help the reform to reach the 
abuse, the favoritism of which you complain will no longer exist.” 
But this defence, complete as it is, did not avail. These critics, 
not unnaturally, grouped all these procedures together, and 
regarded, and often quite honestly, every appointment upon a 
qualifying examination as a proof that the system was a pretence. 

Under these two immediate motives the mayor and examiners 
of Brooklyn turned to the competitive test in the hope that some 
places, not clerical, might be brought within it. The examiners 
were permitted to try the test with inspectors of buildings, and 
with success. These officers required technical knowledge as 
masons or builders; and there was, therefore, neither practical 
nor theoretical difficulty in grading them according to that knowl- 
edge. It was not an unsafe assumption that practical thorough- 
ness in inspecting would generally run with technical knowledge 
of the work to be inspected. Other like examinations followed, 
and with the same success. Of these the examination of candi- 
dates for foremen of gangs of laborers upon street repairs was a 
crucial test of competition, whose success, leading, as it largely 
did, to the extension of competition I am discussing, deserves a 
brief account. The proposal to competitively examine these fore- 
men roused great opposition; and was generally pronounced 
unpractical, if not absurd. The sincerest friends of the reform 
doubted and even distrusted so extreme an application. Innate 
force, vigor-of will, the ability to make other men work, were the 
real qualifications of a foreman. And how could these be detected 
by scholastic questioning? The technical requirements, it was 
said, were too slight and vague to be subjects of examination. 
The general reply was the statement of the rationale of a complete 
competition, which I shall by-and-by present. The large oppor- 
tunity of abuse in precisely these places, it was further replied, 
made competition there eminently necessary. The very difficulty 
of formulating and measuring the merits of so subordinate an 
officer as a foreman, it was pointed out, made the places peculiarly 
open to political and personal scandals. The defects of a bad 
foreman were not so obvious as to be readily drawn to the public 
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attention. For this reason and because the foremen were neces- 
sarily close to masses of voters, these places were very dear to 
‘¢ political workers ” and easily open to abuse. 4 

The present mayor of Brooklyn*, with the devotion to fair and 
open methods, and the liberal, yet prudent courage, which are so 
natural to him and to which reform owes so great a debt, resolved 
at least to try the experiment. The competition was held with a 
success which surprised those who had been averse to even an 
experiment; and surpassed the hopes of those by whom it had 
been proposed. The men were graded: first, upon their own 
account of themselves, their occupation and experience; next, 
upon their knowledge of the requirements of their work, the 
necessary tools, the number of men who could be worked together, 
the manner of laying paving stones, and like matters ; and finally, 
but to a much less degree, upon simple arithmetic and writing, to 
show a general intelligence sufficient to enable them to make daily 
reports. The examiners, it ought to be noticed, were new to the 
work and had no precedents or traditions to guide them. But the 
conclusions they were enabled to reach were so nearly accurate 
that the department concerned, though it had viewed the experi- 
ment with much more than apprehension, admitted its success. 
The department knew most of the men; and so far as it knew 
them, the examination had substantially graded them in the order 
of their merit as Shown by the actual work they had formerly done. 

The result, therefore, of this examination, and of like examina- 
tions for inspectors of plumbing, street inspectors, sewer in- 
spectors, levellers, rodmen and watchmen, showed that open com- 
petition was no less satisfactory a test for varied and special 
positions than for the clerical positions to which it had been 
formerly deemed chiefly applicable. After these successes, such 
was the admirable temper of the Brooklyn administration, that 
the heads of the departments subject to the law, although not so 
required by the .mayor’s regulations, surrendered nearly all posi- 
tions to open competition. And open competition was in prac- 
tice the rule in Brooklyn when the New York law of 1884 went 
into operation as to cities on 29th August last. In no other com- 
munity, as far as I know, had it been so completely established. 

Agreeably to this experience, and early in July, 1884, a sketch 
was made of regulations to be applied under the law of 1884 to 
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all the departments of Brooklyn except the educational. These 
regulations proposed an almost universal application of the 
competitive test. On the 28th July they were submitted to the 
state commission, which, for wise reasons of uniformity, are 
given the power to disapprove municipal regulation. After an 
attentive and thorough consideration by that commission, the 
regulations were approved and promulgated late in August. 
About the same time the new regulations for New York 
City, under the same law of 1884, were published. These 
were drawn by Everett P. Wheeler, E. L. Godkin and E. Ran- 
dolph Robinson, at the request of the mayor of New York; 
and form an admirable and thorough code for the selection 
of civil servants, some of whese skilfully devised detail is not 
elsewhere to be found. In treating the police and fire depart- 
ments, whose treatment is at best involved in many diffi- 
culties, they followed the interesting report made by Edward 
Cary, anc others of the Civil Service Reform Association of New 
York. ‘This report clearly presented in theory an important and 
probably novel conclusion which the authors, so far as I know, 
had reached independently, but which had already been practically 
adopted in Brooklyn. This conclusion was that physical qualifica- 
tions, general character and experience might be matters of com- 
petitive examination to be marked for the grading of candidates, 
precisely as literary qualifications are marked. ‘The new regula- 
tions for New York and Brooklyn subject to open competition the 
civil services of those cities. excepting important officers, heads cf 
bureaus, persons in confidential positions or having the custody of 
money, employees of the educational department and of the board 
of aldermen and laborers. Omitting chief executive officers, day 
laborers and employees of the boards of aldermen and education, 
the excepted positions in New York are, I believe, less than 150 
in number, and in Brooklyn about 60. The new regulations open 
to free competition in New York probably about 6,000 positions, 
and in Brooklyn about 1,300. For a few months, under the 
limited regulations adopted under the law of 1883, about 350 
clerical positions in the two cities had indeed been open to com- 
petition, the remainder being still within the conditions of patron- 
age. Buta year ago its spoils included, at this great centre of 
American life, all of these 7,000 places, now happily subjected to 
free competition. 
8 
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I have ventured to be tedious in describing this great step. 
This detail ought to be recorded; and the narrative cannot well 
be made vivid. It is indeed the sort of dull and quiet procedure 
in which are so often effected profound and far-reaching political 
changes. How serious is the change will be obvious upon very 
slight consideration. The shameless pecuniary corruption in New 
York City, which years ago was proverbial the world over, was in 
large part created and preserved by patronage which is now 
abolished. The grosser forms of corruption have, in later years, 
it ought frankly to be said, largely disappeared. The superior 
and inferior municipal service of New York have recently had and 
now have very many intelligent and upright officials. But patron- 
age has remained a seriously demoralizing and debasing influence. 
Nor has the influence of New York patronage been confined to 
that city. Appointments to its civil service have been distributed 
throughout the state, even if they did not go into other states, in 
order to secure legislative or executive influence. Federal politics, 
but little less than state politics, have been swayed to and fro by 
the exigencies of the manipulators of this patronage, controlling 
by it, as they have been supposed to do, compact masses of voters, 
of critical moment in state and federal elections. And as the 
public life of that great city has been far more conspicuous than 
that of any other American community, so the moral evil of its 
example has been wider and more potent. 

You will not, therefore, think the speaker magnifies his theme 
when I rate so highly the importance of the transfer of seven 
thousand offices at the very centre of the nation’s public life and 
public opinion from the domain of personal and partisan favoritism 
to the field of open and impersonal merit. These places are 
probably half as numerous as the places now under the operation 
of the federal civil service law. The money annually paid to those 
who fill them is not probably greatly less, and so compact and 
disciplined a body have been these urban office-holders, in the midst 
of the heterogeneous and shifting population of New York, that 
their direct and immediate political effect has probably at times 
been far greater than that of all the federal officers affected by the 
Peadleton law. It may, I believe, be said with sobriety, that 
within the present generation, if there be excepted the abolition of 
slavery, the solidification of the federal union, the extension of 
the suffrage and the resumption of specie payments, no single 
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political change has been so vital and so full of beneficent promise 
as this almost complete establishment in these great cities of open 
competition. It is, as John Stuart Mill said in 1855, of the 
proposal to establish open competitive examinations in the English 
service, ‘* one of those great public improvements, the adoption of 
which would form an era in history.” 

Such, then, has been the fruition in the federal government in 
the great states of New York and Massachusetts, and in their 
cities, of an agitation only about seventeen years old. In the 
most important single arena of the contest, open competition, the 
real crown of the reform, has been carried further than in Great 
Britain thirty years after the establishment of the first British 
civil service commission. Without having an accurate knowl- 
edge of the civil service of other lands, and without daring to 
prophesy with certainty what will be the practical results of civil 
service administration in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, I 
do venture to doubt whether any other municipality in the world 
now has a wiser, more complete, or more scjentific code regulating 
admission to its civil service than those cities. 

I said some time ago that the great question now left to civil 
service reformers in American cities is upon the merit of the open 
competitive test. Is it intrinsically the best, or is it a mere make- 
shift from which we shall seek to escape as soon as existing dan- 
gers seem to permit? Upon this most serious inquiry I had in- 
tended to make the chief part of this address. But I have found 
so much to say upon what was meant to be preliminary, that I 
shall be content with an outline of the ample discussion I had in- 
tended. Open competition is simply a new subdivision of labor. 
The selection of civil servants is itself a kind of work in which 
those who do it will grow more and more expert through especial 
study of the peculiar problems attending the work, and through 
steady and systematic attention to the details of its performance. 
There is the same fatuous resistance to this specialization that 
there has been to the division of mechanical and commercial labor. 
There is the same thoughtless praise of an untrained and dis- 
orderly .exercise of common sense, as something mysteriously 
better than the trained and orderly exercise of common sense. A 
superior, busy with other matters, from which his attention must 
be diverted to select a new subordinate, under every temptation, 
as he is, to give the slightest possible consideration to an occa- 
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sional task which interrupts his ordinary and familiar duties, has, 
it is believed, in this as in nothing else, an extraordinary and 
subtle power of finding out human nature. His keen insight, a 
sort of fancied ‘‘ mind reading,” discovers the character and ability 
of a candidate in a few moments desultory conversation with him, 
and from the brief testimony of others, testimony which is rarely 
scrutinized with thoroughness. ‘This is a mere superstition. And 
the superstition feeds upon the vanity which almost every man 
cherishes, that he has an exceptionally trustworthy genius for 
reading at a glance the faces, the bearing and the manners of men. 
The blunders which the wisest of men continually make in their 
estimates of acquaintances, or even friends, the accounts we réad 
every day in the newspapers of the amazement felt by private and 
public employers at the suddenly discovered dishonesty of their 
cashiers, book-keepers, confidential servants, the common over- 
estimate which we, who look disinterestedly at our neighbors’ 
affairs, perceive to be made of the ability of men by those very 
close to them — all these show how largely imaginary is the accu- 
racy of mental perception supposed to exist in an extraordinary 
degree between employer and employee. 

The fact is, that in general, when a superior selects a subordi- 
nate, he simply does a piece of work in which he is not expert. 
He is too apt to reach a generalization, which, to use Mr. Galton’s 
expression in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review” for August, 1883, ‘is 
nothing more than a muddle of vague memories of inexact ob- 
servations.” As with all work about which everybody knows at 
least a little, there is rarely, of course, the obvious and utter 
failure of an unlettered man who attempts to read adead language 
or solve the problem of an eclipse. But failures are still common ; 
and as soon as there comes to be an order of employers, made 
highly expert, as the new civil service rules contemplate, and with 
whose work may be compared the work of ordinary untrained em- 
ployers, we shall find that failures have been vastly more common 
than we supposed. 

There are, indeed, rare instances like Napoleon, or some modern 
railway organizers, where an amazing and almost incomprehensible 
rapidity and sureness of mental instinct do, in the selection of 
subordinates, what, in other instances, can be done only by trained 
ability acting in the light of experience. But, in the conduct of 
employment, it is as absurd to act upon these exceptions as it 
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would be, upon the career of Benjamin Franklin, to advise scien- 
tific aspirants to avoid formal scientific training, and to engage in 
the pursuits of the editor and the publicist. The heads of govern- 
mental departments, of municipal and great corporate bureaus are 
rarely geniuses ; and to obtain the best results, system and a scien- 
tific attention to details are essential aids to that mediocrity of 
practical ability which is almost universal, and upon the assump- 
tion of which the rules of administration must proceed. It ought 
to go without saying that where the employer does not have, as 
very few employers have, an extraordinary gift for detecting ability 
and virtue, it is not possible that he should do the work of select- 
ing employees with the success with which it will be done by men 
chosen for their aptitude for the work, men who enter upon a 
special training in its performance, men who by experience 
acquire a facility in detecting imposture, and learn how to read 
the exterior signs of ability. 

This would not, I fancy, be disputed, but for three assumptions : 
(1) that the selection of subordinates is an essential part of the 
duty of the director of an executive work; (2) that the selection 
of a subordinate can be done wel] only by one who is practically 
and immediately engaged in the work to which the subordinate is 
to be called ; and (3) that no examination can measure vital energy 
and good sense, which, after all, mainly determine the efficiency of 
any official. From these assumptions, arise the opinions of very 
many friends of reform, who assent to the competitive test as no 
more than the best practical device to prevent the operation of 
dangerous or improper motives upon the appointing officer. 

These assumptions I believe to be ill-founded. It is not an 
essential part of a superior’s duty to select in the first instance, his 
business subordinates, though it be afterwards indeed an essential 
part of his duty to determine whether the work be well done, and 
in that determination, necessarily to measure the merit of those 
subordinates. The reform methods are therefore far more im- 
portant upon admission to the civil service than for promotion 
within the service. An important officer usually needs, of course, 
the confidential services and advice of some one having with him a 
personal sympathy, with whom he can readily and ‘agreeably con- 
fer, who is eager for the personal prestige of the chief which will 
arise from official success, and who shares his own views of ad- 
ministration. This assistant is a private secretary or deputy. But 
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as to the other subordinates, those whose work is regular and of 
one kind, whatever the policy of the office, — to select these in the 
first instance, isa burden to the chief. It is a serious waste of his 
vital force and efficiency, to leave the executive work which he 
and his subordinates ought to do, and attend to the utterly different 
work of weighing evidence about the merits of men, none of whom 
are now serving him. If the main work of his office be, as it 
should be, important and engrossing, his experience in the first 
choice of subordinates can have been but irregular and subsidiary 
to other labors; and the attention he can spare to it will, at best, 
be only desultory and unsystematic. There is probably no im- 
portant executive, in political or private life, who does not bitterly 
complain of both the personal burden and the interference with his 
normal duties caused by the appointment of inferiors, and of the 
serious difficulty he has in finding suitable assistance. What the 
head of an office needs in the performance of executive or creative 
work is to have disciplined force supplied him, as fuel, water and 
machinery are supplied an engineer. ‘The engineer can, indeed, 
measure and care for those necessaries after they are given him ; 
but he cannot advantageously be diverted to the finding of water 
or fuel, or to superintend the construction of the machinery. The 
skilled workman may often, doubtless with advantage, prescribe 
the general design of the tools he uses; but he wisely pays for the 
skill and labor of the manufacturer and dealer who make and find 
the precise tools he wants far better and more easily than he can. 
These tools are made by men who do nothing but make tools, and 
whose time is not consumed in using them. They will, therefore, 
be made with a pains and under a guaranty, and in the light of 
tests and experience, which the busy workman cannot use, unless 
indeed, he leave his own work. 

Nor is it true that the original selection of a subordinate ought 
to be done by a man practically and immediately participating in 
the work which .the subordinate is todo. Ina large number, if 
not indeed in much the greater number of cases, the superior, 
whether in public or private service, does not so participate. He 
judges of the workman by the value of his work, as you do of your 
cook by the dinner she serves, or as you do of a music teacher by 
the performance of his competent pupils, and not by his own. But 
beyond this, it is to be noticed that a civil service examination is 
not designed to, and cannot measure the merit of the work which 
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the candidate does in his place, and which must be done after the 
examination. Such an estimate must be based upon observation 
of the work through a sufficient period of time. That observation, 
in the nature of the case, belongs to the superior. To permit that 
very observation, civil service rules make original appointments 
simply probationary. The final appointment is the act of the 
superior done after abundant opportunity to observe the ability of 
the probationer in actual performance, without the superior being 
himself diverted from or disturbed in his own work during the 
process of observation. And to give complete effect to the judg- 
ment of the superior he ought generally to retain under proper 
rules, a complete power of dismissal, even after the probationary 
period has expired. The duty of civil service examiners, on the 
other hand, is not to observe and measure actual work done in the 
position sought. It is the very different duty of weighing such 
evidence as can be at once and briefly presented upon the question 
whether the candidate be likely in the future to do the work. It 
is the question whether he, or another person shall be admitted to 
the final and determining test of some actual performance of the 
duties of the office. And in this final and decisive examination, 
the superior must be the sole examiner and judge. ‘This, indeed, 
is the true qualifying or ‘‘ pass” examination, to which, in the 
very nature of the case, only one candidate can be admitted. 

It is also to be said that the places now under discussion are of 
a conventional type, places in which is required a sort of skill and 
training which numbers of men in the community possess. How 
far his character and experience in a well known kind of work are 
shown by the candidate’s own account of himself and others’ 
account of him, and by the partial and hasty performance possible 
in an examination,—intelligent men, aided when necessary, by 
experts, can judge as well as the head of a bureau. They will, 
indeed, judge much better. For in the very work of the examina- 
tion, as I have pointed out, the examiners experienced in precisely 
such examinations, will be experts, applying their tests with a fa- 
cility, thoroughness and scientific accuracy possible only to those 
who have been trained to that sort of work. 

The third and most popular objection to competitive examina- 
tions is, that they do not reach the native force, the staying 
quality or endurance of men, and their practical tact and dexterity. 
I shall frankly admit that an examination of a candidate, such as 
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the exigencies of the public service permit, does not adequately 
reach these qualities. They can be reached only by his actual 
trial for a sufficient length of time in the very place to be filled. 
Hence the necessity of a probation; hence the reservation to the 
superior of the final decision and of the power of dismissal. If 
these qualities cannot be adequately reached by a civil service 
examination, still less, and far indeed less, can they be reached by 
the vague, careless and hasty tests applied under the old system 
of personal appointment. But a competitive examination can 
reach these qualities, if not conclusively, yet with a good degree 
of accuracy. The objection that this is not done by a competitive 
examination chiefly arises from faulty conduct of the examination, 
or from the limited and imperfect ideal of a competitive examina- 
tion which has until very recently existed. Such an examination 
is commonly but erroneously fancied to be purely literary, a mere 
series of formal written tasks. May I not therefore, as the closing 
part of this discussion, outline what seems to me to be a complete 
competitive examination, an examination which measurably reaches 
the vital qualities of the candidate? 

A competitive examination for the public service ought, as I 
have already intimated, to test the candidates in all the points 
which are deemed material in private employment. If a man you 
have not personally known apply to you for a position, your judg- 
ment of him, if you be careful and thorough, will be formed upon 
five considerations : 

1. The man’s general and spontaneous account of himself. 
You question him about his occupation and his experience. The 
substance, the fulness, detail and frankness of his replies all pro- 
duce upon you an impression which largely colors your estimate 
of the other evidence you have of him. 

2. The man’s reputation. This usually and justly, and espe- 
cially where the man applies for a place requiring experience, has 
great weight. 

8. His appearance in respect of physical ability. 

4. His exhibition of general intelligence. 

5. His exhibition of practical and immediate knowledge of the 
kind of service he is to do for you. 

There is occasionally, perhaps, apart from these, a certain sub- 
tle fancy of face or of bearing which influences the employer. 
But what is imagined to be a mysterious inclination of personal 
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liking is ordinarily resolvable into the results of the man’s own 
account of himself, his physical appearance and his exhibition of 
general intelligence. Where some of these results do not deter- 
mine the fancy, it is apt to be a caprice, wrong perhaps quite as 
often as right, and too inappreciable to be deemed a main factor 
in the conduct of private employment, or to be worthy of a gene- 
ralization. 

These, then, are the five efements which enter more or less con- 
sciously and distinctly into the consideration of a private employer. 
The relative weight to be given to them will of course vary for 
different positions. But it goes without saying that no intelligent 
man employs a servant, however humble or however important, 
while regarding with absolute indifference either the servant’s own 
account of himself, or his neighbors’ account of him, or the 
appearance in him of general intelligence or of physical or techni- 
cal ability. If the servant is to do the lowest order of physical 
work, you may indeed be content with mere physique; but if the 
candidates have equal or nearly equal physique, you will do 
unwisely not to take the candidate who gives the best account of 
himself, or about whom other people give the best account, or who 
shows the most general intelligence or knowledge of the work he 
is to do. If the work be of a highly intellectual and technical 
character, and in general and technical knowledge the candidates 
be alike, you are sure to be influenced by superiority in the candi- 
dates’ own presentation of their merits or in their reputation or 
even in their physical strength. You do, indeed, sometimes over- 
look serious deficiency in one or more or most of these elements 
because of superiority in others. Or because you can get tio 
better help, and because you must have some help, even if it be 
unfit, you may take a servant who has none of these elements in a 
proper degree. In either case, however, what you do is done in 
spite, and not because of a deficiency in any of these elements. 

You will, I hope, observe that the five points I mention are 
not absolute qualities of the candidate. They are merely five 
kinds of evidence. And it cannot be too much accented that the 
act of either public or private employment proceeds in the first 
instance not upon actual performance but upon evidence of what 
the performance is likely to be. The retention or promotion of 
the servant on the other hand proceeds upon actual performance. 
In other words, the preliminary employment, whether public or 
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private, proceeds upon examination ; and the question is at best 
what shall be the nature of an examination which in some form or 
other is an inevitable preliminary to employment. Shall it be the 
occasional task of a private employer, called to it from his regular 
work, done hastily, with impatience, with no accurately recorded 
traditions to guide him, reaching his result by a sort of guess- 
work, which is very rough at the best, sheerly dependent upon a 
particular kind of mental keenness affd facility, and often uncon- 
sciously vitiated by personal caprice and momentary temper?. Or 
shall it be the task of examiners, whose number greatly reduces 
the personal element, who use the results of the recorded observa- 
tion of themselves and other examiners upon the same matter, 
who use the results of their observation of the careers of men 
actually appointed upon examination, showing, as those careers 
will, what is better and what is worse evidence, on the moment, 
of what will be the future performance,— who use the results of 
their experience in ranking one element higher and another lower, 
and who use a skill and experience which only practice brings, in 
detecting shams and superficial acquirements ? 

Now, a true and scientific competitive examination will seek, as 
I have said, to do what an intelligent private employer seeks to 
do, but can do less perfectly. The competitive examinations will 
be directed therefore to the five sources of information I have 
mentioned. It is said, however, that although general information 
and technical knowledge in those branches whose learning is 
formulated, may be tested by competitive examination, the same 
test cannot be used for technical ability in other branches, for 
character, experience, physique. This is an error. The school or 
college examination is the popular ideal of a civil service test. 
And it is, indeed, the type of most civil examinations in the past. 
One sees in the annual reports of the British civil service com- 
mission, a formidable array of questions in Greek, Latin, Hindoo, 
history, literature, political economy and the higher mathematics. 
All of this may, indeed, be a part, and for many places it ought to 
be the chief part of the examination. I admit, and indeed insist, 
that this test by academic interrogation often exhibits the vita] 
energy, the readiness and industry of the candidates, those chief 
qualities which indeed bring success in any field of work. But it 
is, after all, a partial and imperfect examination, very properly 
open to criticism even in positions for which clerical ability and 
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learning are the chief requirements, and totally inadequate for a 
great class of positions, which ought to be, and in New York and 
Brooklyn now are, brought within the competitive test. The true 
civil service examination distinctly touches all of the five sorts of 
evidence I have mentioned. This I can better show by describing 
the competitive examination contemplated by the new regulations 
of New York and Brooklyn, and such as have been practically 
tried in the latter city. 

The candidate is first required to state his own case. He is 
asked about his occupation, past and present, and his.own ideas 
of his equipment for the place he seeks. He is asked where, when 
and by whom he has been employed, why he left his employment, 
and why he now seeks a new employment. He is asked his 
experience, if any, in the precise kind of work to be done, and the 
times, places and auspices under which this experience was attained. 
His answers to the questions constitute his ‘‘ experience paper.” 
This paper is marked as you might mark a paper in Greek prosody. 
A weight is given to the paper relative to the rest of the examina- 
tion, according to the nature of the position. The ability to 
properly present his case, to be presumed in an applicant for the 
particular position, is carefully regarded. This part of the exami- 
nation is strictly analogous to the testimony an applicant himself 
gives when be comes to your office for employment, — testimony 
by which every wise employer is materially affected. ‘Two objec- 
tions can be made to this. Some men are cleverer than others in 
stating their merits, and some men may intentionally falsify tie 
facts. ‘These objections have, however, precisely the same, and 
no more force in public than they have in private employment. 
Safeguards may be as thorough in the former as in the latter. 
The opportunities for detecting mere skilfulness or unskilfulness 
of form or positive imposture, in a carefully conducted competition 
are very considerable. ‘The provisions for punishing deceit are 
ample, or can be made so. And the errors which will arise in 
either case, will be either eliminated or reduced to a minimum by 
the remainder of the examination, by the testimony of other men, 
by the exhibition of general intelligence or technical knowledge, or 
by the more obvious evidence of physique. 

The candidate, as the next part of his examination, presents his 
testimonials. These are marked and graded, the relative weight 
given them in comparison with the rest of the examination, being 
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of course, determined by the position. For watchmen, for in- 
stance, this part of the examination has very great weight. Testi- 
monials, it ought to be said, are required as a condition of admission 
to the general examination. But as these preliminary certificates 
may easily be perfunctory, or even worse, their authors are 
sought out and required to answer a series of written questions 
which should avoid the categorical form and be made as searching 
as possible. With an adequate machinery for the civil service 
system, it will be practicable to adopt the further improvement of 
having the examiners orally interrogate the authors of the testi- 
monials, their replies being stenographically taken and recorded. 
The statements thus gotten constitute the examination of the 
candidate’s ‘‘reputation.” These statements are marked and 
graded. The objection that this procedure gives advantage to the 
man who has many friends, or to the man whose friends are astute 
in the form of their statement or mendacious in its substance, are 
again objections quite as applicable to private as to public employ- 
ment. ‘These are inherent difficulties in every effort to obtain in- 
formation about men. No rational system can be devised in which 
merit that is known will not have an advantage over merit that is 
unknown. The skill and experience of the examiners in scruti- 
nizing testimonials, their power of examining other witnesses, and 
the results of the other branches of the examination all afford 
reasonable checks against errors. 

The third matter of examination is the physique of the candidate. 
Mere proofs of generally sound health would, perhaps, be sufficient 
for many places — like ordinary clerkships. As no one is admitted 
to any examination, unless preliminary proof of this kind be sub- 
mitted, physique need not, in such cases, be the subject of rank- 
ing or grading. Theoretically, indeed, in every place, although 
the work be purely mental, a preference between healthy men 
ought to be given to the stronger, as presumably capable of more 
endurance, even: in mental work. We may, perhaps, come to this 
in the future, with ampler machinery and a more vigorous popular 
support. This would, perhaps, be a fair revenge upon us lean, 
feeble and decayed doctrinaires. In places like policemen, watch- 
men and firemen, physique, however, is one of the most important 
elements. This part of the examination affords comparatively 
little opportunity for deception ; it is, of course, conducted by ex- 
perts, and can be made the subject of reasonably accurate grading. 
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That physique can be satisfactorily rated is admirably pointed 
out in the report of the Civil Service Association of New York, 
about the police and fire departments of that city. ‘‘ There have 
been developed,” that report says, ‘‘largely by the intelligent 
labors of Prof. D. A. Sargent,* of the Hemenway Gymnasium, of 
Harvard University, a simple, practical and scientific system, 
which brings out clearly the general physical capacity of the man 
examined, together with his special points of superiority or defici- 
ency. The direct examination consists of a series of body 
measurements, taken after a uniform plan, and a corresponding 
test of each of the parts measured, as nearly as possible. The 
strength of lungs, back, chest, legs and arms is taken by means of 
ingenious but simple spirometers and dynamometers, made for the 
purpose, and carefully adjusted. The sums of the tests for 
strength are then compared with the sums of the measurements of 
developments of the corresponding parts. What a man can do, is 
thus contrasted with what he ought to be able to do, and the ratio 
between the two fixes his relative standing.” Without, however, 
so careful and minute an examination, it has been found perfectly 
practicable in Brooklyn upon a competition for watchmen, for the 
physician expert to grade the candidates. ‘‘ Pass examinations ” 
in physique, are, of course, universally known in the military, 
naval and police services, and in life insurance. In these a 
minimum is fixed. But, where a minimum can be fixed, a further 
grading is practicable. Indeed, the numerical expression of phy- 
sical merit is probably easier than a like expression of the merit 
of scholastic knowledge. 

The fourth test is some exhibition by the candidate of his 
general intelligence. This rouses, perhaps, more jealousy than 
any of the other tests. It is a jealousy, however, ill founded, or 
which arises, not from the mere requirement of such a test, but 
from needless faults in its application. There is no calling which 
does not have some exterior relations, superiority in which gives 
advantage of efficiency in the calling itself. To every place in 
business, to every specific work, to every specific income, each 
community unconsciously assigns a rough amount of general in- 
telligence as appropriate, if not necessary. Ifa man do not have 
that intelligence there arises, to say the least, considerable doubt 
of his ability to fill the place, or do the work or earn the income. 
This will hardly be disputed. It is doubtless conceivable that a 
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man may be an expert and useful book-keeper and yet believe the 
United States to be a kingdom. It is possible that a good in- 
spector of plumbing may think that London is the chief city of 
Persia. Yet, if in a man who seeks to be a book-keeper or a 
plumbing inspector of good rank and entitled to a liberal salary, 
we discover ignorance so great, we justly enough suspect some 
mental defect, some failure of adjustment to environment which 
may be a serious obstacle to the continuously efficient performance 
of work in which he must act with or over men, however unre- 
lated the work may be to the political constitution of the land or 
to the sites of famous cities. For no occupation is isolated. The 
competency of the humblest day laborer depends in part upon his 
ability to meet those unusual emergencies which sometimes arise 
in even his calling, and need intelligence he does not ordinarily 
use. His competency depends in part upon the respect in which 
his associate laborers’ hold him; and that respect is largely 
measured, as every observing person must have noticed, by their 
estimate of their comrade’s general information. In some occu- 
pations this consideration will, of course, weigh much less than 
in others. It is of slight moment in a farm-laborer. It is of 
real importance in a policeman. It may possibly be the chief 
requisite in a foreign consul. 

There is, besides, a further consideration, which is by itself 
worth an ample discussion; but which I may now only touch. 
General intelligence, misleading as’ it sometimes is, affords the 
easiest, and on the whole, a pretty sure proof of mental power. 
Such intelligence, when it successfully meets a series of distinct 
and varied inquiries, itself probably comes from alert powers of 
observation, from precision of attention and from mental readiness, 
adaptability, persistence. To have these qualities in a good de- 
gree, if it do not perfectly equip a man for the immediate per- 
formance of very technical duties, still gives reasonable assurance 
that the especial duties of most ordinary positions will be easily 
learned. General intelligence and general force are often, indeed, 
far more important than actual experience. ‘The value of experi- 
ence in most places is enormously overrated. The heads of 
bureaus, who in the days of patronage had no supreme concern 
for experience, are apt now-a-days to insist upon it very stren- 
ously to civil service examiners. It may well be that the mere 
fact that after long experience in doing a particular work a candi- 
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date seeks a position to do the same work, itself shows his ability 
or vitality to be of a low order, so low indeed that he gives no 
promise of growth or improvement. And in employing men for 
many junior pla ‘s in the civil service, if the service is to gain a 
permanent character, it ought to find those who are likely to earn 
a promotion. The civil service ought never to be, as under most 
reputable administrations it has to some extent been in the past, 
an asylum for either incompetence or decay. 

The fifth and last division of a complete competition is the 
examination of the practical knowledge the candidate has of those 
things necessary to the work he seeks. The importance of this 
goes without saying. Every one believes, where the place needs 
some particular knowledge which cannot be gained in very brief 
practice by a man of proper general intelligence, that such knowl- 
edge should be a chief subject of the examination. The popular 
mistake has indeed been in attributing an almost exclusive im- 
portance to this element. The error is doubtless largely 
responsible for the belief, but lately so general, that competition 
could not be extended to places not needing a technical and formu- 
lated knowledge. In the selection of a scientific expert this 
element of the examination ought doubtless to have great pre- 
ponderance. But if candidates for policemen, watchmen, firemen 
have proper physique, character and general intelligence, they 
may be safely trusted to learn in those piaces facility in their 
especial duties. 

Such, then, are the five divisions of an examination. Such is 
the true competition to which all candidates for the business 
places under government ought to be admitted, and by superiority 
in which alone they ought to succeed to the final test of a pro- 
bationary performance of the duties of those places. Such is the 
fair and impersonal field now open in place of the secret and 
narrow lane of personal and partisan favoritism. 

There will not come to this refom, however, a complete and 
immediate triumph. The prejudices surviving from the favoritism 
of the past, the suspicion that civil service commissioners and 
examiners are, in spite of the lofty ideas they preach, like all ap- 
puintees of political officers— the slowness with which a new 
device becomes known and trusted — all these will, for a time, 
prevent many of the best men from entering for the examinations. 
And then much will be said against the reform with apparent 
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reason. The friction and disarrangement, and the embarrassment 
of the public service, which inevitably attend the inauguration of 
every great administrative change, will be said, with more or less 
honesty, to be a permanently necessary result of open com- 
petition. The mistakes of examiners new to the work and with- 
out the help of recorded experience and of those traditions, 
which it will be their duty to accumulate—these faults will again 
and again be attributed to the reform itself. The new work will 
doubtless now and then be discredited by the open hostility, or, 
what is worse, the secret hostility, of executive officers. Unfit 
appointments will occasionally come out of open competition, for 
the plain reason that the test, though better than any other pre- 
liminary test we know, is still, like other human devices, imper- 
fect. Every unfit appointment, however rare, will be widely told 
of as the natural fruit of the reform. ‘The blunders of the old 
patronage, though ten times as numerous and ten times as serious, 
having drifted into the vague and obscure past, will be forgotten 
by every mournful laudator temporis acti. The nine out of ten 
candidates who fail of success will no longer abuse the appointing 
officers as they used to do; and as the publicity of the examina- 
tions and of their reasons will shield the examiners, they will be 
sorely tempted to abuse the reform itself. But in spite of all this, 
so plain is the justice of open competition, so shining and solid its 
merits, so persistent to final triumph is the common sense of 
American politics, that popular support, rarely active and rarely 
zealous as it is in things of this kind, will grow steadily stronger 
and broader. We shall, before long, see every wise politician 
pronounce open competition a political axiom. 

When there is reached that complete establishment, which some 
of us will live to see, of open competition for all offices, not 
essentially political, in the United States and in their various com- 
munities, the secondary results of the reform will doubtless be 
far greater than the primary results. Official places will come to 
be more scientifically classed, and their duties better divided, 
through the generalizations necessary to the arrangement of com- 
petitions. The compensations of officers doing the same work 
will not, as now, capriciously vary in different departments within 
the same city. The temptation will disappear to unnecessarily 
employ new subordinates, and to treat those already employed 
with undue indulgence. The motives of executives to economy of 
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administration will become keener. Official prestige, a wholesome 
esprit du corps, and a higher standard of honor and efficiency 
among public servants themselves will arise. On the other hand 
a wise jealousy on the part of the people will be better directed 
towards public officers as public servants, who have no other right 
to their places than in the faithful doing of their duties. All 
these things will soon follow the reform. And when 125,000 
officers throughout the United States are selected by fair and open 
tests, which stimulate to the highest order of excellence, the effect, 
by example and by contrast, will!, it is not unreasonable to think, be 
prodigious even upon private employments,—first, upon the great 
corporate organizations and then upon the smaller staffs of mer- 
chants, bankers, manufacturers. A higher standard of competence 
and character for every service will be set up in the community. 

This gathering regards, however, with intelligent anxiety wider 
and deeper social problems than even efficiency and honor in the 
personnel of the public service. Last, therefore, and to you 
doubtless chiefest, is the effect upon greater matters of the with - 
drawal from politics of patronage, so often the chief though false 
element of political agitation. Here is the richest promise, here 
the most abiding splendor of the reform. Taxation, rights of 
persons and property, the prevention of crime, the punishment of 
criminals, the treatment of those whose crimes are normal fruit of 
social wrongs, the removal of legal restraints upon innocent 
freedom, the ampler performance by government of the construc- 
tive functions which higher civilization brings,—all these are 
questions lying near us in the future, questions which, to reach 
the practical stage, must become essentially political ; but which 
in politics cannot be treated with sufficient honesty or intelligence 
until there are beneficently removed from politics the distractions 
of odious and sordid personal ambition. These are indeed the 
highest legitimate subjects of legislative discussion and of execu- 
tive action. But they have been darkened or altogether hid by 
the enormous part in politics which patronage has played. Now at 
last they will be heard in primaries as well as in the ostentatious 
and often insincere utterances of the greater party conventions. 
The political gatherings of citizens will again find their chief con- 
cern in the honest and thoughtful treatment of those great problems. 
out of whose solution will come the larger, the steadier, the more 
enduring blessings of the future social life. 
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Nore: May, 1885:— Since this paper was read, the work of establishing the reform 
methods in cities has proceeded with great rapidity in New York and Massachusetts. 
The fundamental principle that open competition is to be the general test, and that 
appointment upon a mere pass examination, or without any examination, is to be 
permitted only for exceptional reesons, has been thoroughly established in most of 
the cities of New York. The mayors of only a few of its smaller cities have omitted 
to obey the requirement of the law of 1884, that they prescribe civil service regula- 
tions, And the regulations so far adopted have been based in substance upon the 
thorough and almost sweeping regulations prescribed by the mayors of the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, and described in the foregoing paper. The large cities of 
Buffalo, Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Troy, and most of the smaller cities, are now 
guarded by rules which are probably superior to those which govern admission to the 
civil service of any city not within the State of New York. 

These cities have not, of course, worked out the details of administering the reform 
without many embarrassments and difficulties. Most of the civil service examiners 
have been new to their work; and the work has been new to their communities. 
Many honest jealousies, and some dishonest ones, have obstructed the work. The 
traditions and practice of such areform are always established slowly and with 
difficulty. There has been a natural, even if not always a wise, timidity on the part 
of examiners in fixing the moderately high standard wich tends to place the system 
beyond that contempt of “ practical politicians’ to which an easy good nature may 
expose it, and which is far more dangerous than active hatred. The system is 
rapidly taking deep root in the cities; and, under the protection of the law, that 
changes in the municipal regulations, which are once established cannot be made 
without the approval of the State Civil Service Commission, it is reasonably well 
assured that the changes in administration through which the cities must pass this 
year and next year, will not endanger the permanence of the system. 

Petty efforts fave been made in Buffalo, and perhaps in one or two other cities, to 
cripple the civil service administration by refusing adequate appropriations, but 
with only trifling success. In the New York legislature, a dangerous effort was made 
to break the effect of the civil service law by exempting soldiers and sailors of the 
late war from its operation; the effort failed as it did in Congress, but has been 
renewed in the legislature of Massaaeusetts. 

Since the paper was read, the regulations of the civil service commission of the 
latter State have been promulgated and their administration has actually come 
meuced. They are of great interest as being the first effort to establish rules to 
prevent political abuses in the employment of day laborers. In other respects, the 
Massachusetts regulations are more restricted than those of New York, the former 
applying only to clerks, prison attendants, firemen and policemen. These classes are,» 
however, of very great importance; and it was deemed wise in Massachusetts to com- 
mence the reform system with a few general classes. The laborers governed by the 
Massachusetts regulations are those employed in the public departments of Boston. 
The civil service commissioners are to gather {lists of applicants for these places, 
with information as to age, dependency of others upon the applicants for support; 
military or naval service; previous occupation; references and personal description. 
When a requisition for laborers is received the civil service commission is to send to 
the department requiring of them the names of twice the number of men required. 
There is no provision for an examination of the laborers; but, in answering a requi- 
sition, the civil service commission is to make “an impartial selection by lot, or 
otherwise, giving preference, other qualifications being equal, to those who have 
‘served in the army or navy of the United States in time of war, and have been 
honorably discharged therefrom, and to those having families depending upon them 
for support.” 

In the “impartial selection by lot, or otherwise,’ there is a vague grant of power 
which is perhaps open to criticism. Civil service commissions ought to act upon a 
strictly impersonal procedure, the terms of which are public and precise. It would 
not be reform to substitute the mere personal choice of civil service commissioners 
for the like choice of other political officers. ‘The preference of men with families 
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looks towards a principle of dubious correctness; but it may, perhaps, be defended 
as one method of picking out men who have given hostages to society for their 
steadiness and industry. It is to be hoped that a practicable, and not cumbersome, 
method (may be discovered of grading laborers upon their recommendations and 
former work and experience. 

It will not be improper, as this note becomes part of a record for reference in the 
future, to point out the surprisingly rapid progress which the reform idea has within 
a few months made in the nation at large. —The@arty in power has changed. And 
within three months after the change we find the integrity of the federal civil 
service statutes and the administration of those laws to be secure beyond even 
doubt or discussion. More than this, we find established, though still under discus- 
sion, the rule that officers appointed for terms shall not be removed during their terms 
because of political opinions. More than this, we find the general rule rapidly 
proceeding to establishment that merely administrative officers, although not en- 
titled to specific terms and not protected by the civil service law, shall continue in 
place if they render faithful service and do not practice partisan abuses. And more 
even than this, the American executive has commenced to reappvint or to promote 
administrative officers of high rank, although their political opinions differ from his 
if they have rendered important services to the public. These reappointments or 
promotions are still few; public sentiment is barely ripe for the practice; but step 
after step is being taken which will not be retraced. The chief satisfaction in this 
does not lie in the behavior of any man, or body of men, but in the permanent ad- 
vance of public sentiment which has made these steps possible. And at present, it 
seems almost as important to insist upon the wisdom of not going beyond vigorous 
and solid public sentiment as upon the necessity of finally refusing to surrender any 
ground which has already been won. 
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